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' Write it in your contract . 


All advertisements are accepted with the distinct and 
unequivocal guarantee that the circulation of over 
‘1,500,000 copies each and every issue of 


The Woman’s Magazine 
of St. Louis 


will be absolutely proven to the advertiser’s.or advertising 
agent’s satistction‘or no pay. Circulation proven or no 
pay is understood to be a binding condition of every order 
whether you mention it or not. However we invite you 
to write tt in the order. 

Tue Woman's Macazine is paying advertisers this year 
even better than at any previous time. This is saying a 
great deal, but if you doubt it, send for figures and facts 
that will prove the assertion. 


February forms close January 5th to 10th 

This will bk one of the best patronized issues of the 
year, and copt should be sent early to insure insertion as 
well as good ¥ osition treatment. 

Sample copy, detail circulation statement showing re- 
productions of the original post office receipts and any 
other information can be had by addressing 


A. P. COAKLEY, Advertising Manager 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
(Largest in the world) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: ; NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Geo. B. Hiscnt, Manager ° A. A. HINKLEY, Manager 
1700 First National Bank Building 1703 Flat Iron Building 
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The column advertisement reproduced in 








RUSSIA 


The Great Field 
FOR 
American Manufacturers 


‘The declaration of peace and the reduc 
Gon of the Russian tariff on American 
Goods open an immense field to American 
@anufacturers. It offers an opportunity 
Wa Americans to sell Russia all she seeds 

way of machinery, implements, etc, 
to develop her wonderful natural resources, 





‘To any one interested in developing thelr 
(ade anywhere we offer our services. 


CONSULTATION COSTS NOTHANG 
SORSULTATION COSTS NOTHING 


Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency 




















miniature on this page was inserted in the 
December Issue of 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


By The LYMAN D. MORSE 
Advertising Agency, who 
stated : 


“We put this announcement in The 
Butterick Trio because we know the 
magazines will probably reach the homes 
of those who are interested in the manu- 
facture of such articles as should be pro- 
moted now in Russia, 


‘‘Whether the first interest in Russian 
trade opportunities is roused in a man ‘at 
the top’ of a business, or whether the first 
attention given this subject is roused in 
the man at head of the export depart- 
ment, matters little tous. If in any way 
we can get in touch with a house produc- 
ing articles salable in Russia we are per- 
fectly sure that we can prove to them that 
they ought to be advertising in Russia. 


“What we are doing for American in- 
terests in Russia we are doing in Japan, 
China, Korea, the European Continent, 
Central and South America, and, in fact, 
over the entire globe. 


“We have put this advertisemont in 
The Butterick Trio—first, because we are 
firm believers in the fact that the American 
business man, be he president or subor- 
dinate, gets many of his business ideas, 
and works out many of his business plans, 
in his own home. The power and the re- 
rults of an evening chat, at home over the 
library table, is one of the forces of sug- 
gestion that no man with a task like ours 
dare overlook.” 

The Butterick Trie, composed 
of THE DELINEATOR, THE 
DESIGNER, THE NEW IDEA 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, enters 
1,500,000 homes each month. 
This one field is large enough to 
insure success to any advertising 
proposition. 


RALPH TILTON, 
Advertising Manager, 
Butterick Building, New York. 


W. H. BLACK, 
Western Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, fll. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 
By Mr. George P, Rowell. 


FIFTY-SECOND PAPER. 





It has been made plain in the 
papers that have preceded this 
concluding one that the time 
when I pursued the business with 
so much attention as to exclude 
all thought of other things was 
limited to the first six years of the 
existence of the Advertising 
Agency, which I had established 
in 1865. In 1871 the practice of 
taking a four months’ vacation out 
of every year was begun and there 
was rarely any variation from 
it, and if any such there was 
it seemed certain to be in the way 
of adding to rather than curtail- 
ing the period of relaxation. 

After twenty years of this I 
Tealized that I dominated the 
business without giving it the per- 
sonal attention necessary to insure 
its success. We published 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, and that made work in 
the office that was different and 
Separate from the ordinary busi- 
mess of conducting an advertising 
agency. We were issuing Print- 
ERS’ INK, a weekly paper devoted, 
it is true, to the interests of ad- 
vertisers, but involving work that 
was outside the regular lines of 
an advertising agency. We had 
established a patent medicine—a 
trademark—a proprietary article— 
that would need to be advertised, 
and to that extent were getting 
away from the legitimate business 
of an advertising agency, which is 
to place advertisements for clients 
—not for itself, 

‘We had with us several men 
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whose terms of service had ex- 
tended over periods of from ten 
to twenty years—more or less— 
and each of these had ideas as to 
the way an advertising agency 
ought to be conducted; that were 
more or less at variance from the 
methods that prevailed with us. 
These men were Mr. E. D. 
Wayre, the bookkeeper; Mr. B. 
L. Crans, the collector and outside 
man; Mr. E, F. Draper, the esti- 
mate clerk; Mr. B. F. Newton, 
whose term of service had been 
longer than that of any other em- 
ployee, and who was the best let- 
ter writer and correspondent for 
conducting negotiations with 
newspapers, that we had ever had 
in our employ. Lastly, there was 
Mr. F. C. Ringer, whose term of 
service had possibly been shorter 
than that of any of the others, 
whose -general usefulness in the 
office had not always seemed to 
be up to the average of any of the 
others, and yet, on account of a 
certain aptitude he displayed in 
sketching out and emphasizing 
the points of an advertisement, 
and perhaps more than all, be- 
cause for a year. or more he had 
been kept at work in a position 
that brought him and me into al- 
most hourly conferences, he 
seemed to be the one most likely 
to be able to organize and carry 
out the scheme I began to have in 
mind of disposing of the business 
to selected employees, incorporat- 
ing it, thereby avoiding personal 
liability, and making it possible to 
have the conduct of affairs man- 
aged on the different lines that 
were from time to time brought 
before me by these employees, or 
some of them, as the methods that 
were up to date and ought to su- 
persede ours that had become ob- 
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solete and somewhat down at the 
heel, 

It was to Mr. Ringer, therefore, 
that I eventually—in the year 
1892—made the proposal by letter, 
naming the men whom he might 
or might not associate with him. 
He immediately discussed the 
matter with Mr. Draper. Both 
were enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects—thought it the opportunity 
of their lives. They were agreed 
that Mr. Newton was needed in 
the combination, as office man and 
executive, but that it would be a 
pity to divide the pie into too 
many pieces, and consequently, 
Mr. Wayre and Mr. Crans ought 
not to be invited to join the new 
arrangement, but might remain on 
the salaries being received at the 
time. In the conferences that en- 
sued Mr. Draper promptly rose to 
the position of apparent leader, 
although Mr. Ringer appeared to 
have as much real influence in de- 
termining a course, while Mr. 
Newton, saying little, not anxious 
to be in any way prominent, 
seemed always to have a good 
reason for everything he proposed, 
and his good sense was much de- 
ferred to. 

No one of the three had any 
capital. It has scarcely ever been 
my fortune to be associated with 
anybody in a business way who 
brought any capital into an en- 
terprise at its inception. We fixed 
the capital of the corporation at 
$50,000. Ringer, Draper and 
Newton were assigned $8,000 
each, and to each I loaned $8,000 
in cash, holding their stock cer- 
tificates as collaterial for the loan, 
which was to bear interest at six 
per cent. I kept $8,000 of the 
stock myself, and put in that 
amount of money, and was elected 
president of the corporation at a 
nominal salary of $600 a year. Mr. 
Kent took $8,000 of the stock, 
paying cash for it, and was made 
vice-president, he also drawing a 
nominal salary of $600. This left 
$10,000 of stock in the treasury, 
but it was promptly taken by a 
Wall Street man who knew about 
it, had the money to spare, and 
thought the opportunity too good 
to let slip. lt perhaps has at no 


place been made plain that at 
some time previous to this I had 
acquired the interests of my two 
partners, Mr. Kent and Mr. 
Moses, but such was the fact, and 
at the commencement of the ne- 
gotiations I was sole owner of the 
business and all its belongings. 

The stockholders, now having 
$50,000 on ‘hand, paid over to me 
the entire sum in consideration 
of the purchase of the good will 
of the business, the office furni- 
ture and the right to use the name, 
They began with such orders as 
came to them the opening day, 
with no money of their own in 
hand, but with an agreement on 
my part that in case of need I 
would advance them whatever 
was required up to $10,000 for a 
period of two years. 

I tell the story in detail. It 
may interest some other younger 
men to whom a chance may come 
some day as it ‘had to these. 

The new managers’ worked 
cheerfully, with good heart; did 
things their own way, and it 
was not a bad way. Neither 
Kent nor I interfered. We were 
there to give advice, if it was 
asked, but volunteered none. Kent 
and I occupied the office with 
them. He edited the Directory— 
which remained my property—re- 
ceiving an agreed upon compen- 
sation for the service. PRINTERS’ 
INK was managed in the same 
office but the corporation had no 
interest in the paper nor the book. 

The three new managers of the 
Advertising Agency soon found 
the salaries they had been receiv- 
ing scarcely adequate to the new 
dignity belonging to their positions 
as principals, and the probable 
earnings appearing to justify, 
these were advanced about sixty 
per cent. At the end of a year 
there had been a profit, but it was 
not a large one. It sufficed to pay 
a dividend to the stockholders 
that was at least enough to pay 
the interest on the notes I held. 
The second year showed some- 
thing better, but the dividend was 
not increased, because it was 
thought a surplus fund would be 
a convenient thing to have. An- 
other year, and another, and an- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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| Papers That Lead In «Store 
News” Are The Best 

| Mediums For Your 
Advertising. 





1—Nine out of ten conservative general adver- 
tisers in placing an appropriation aim to 
use the paper in each city that is read by 
women. 


2—The paper that is first in the estimation of 
the housewife must be first in the esti- 
mation of the local advertiser—the man 
who is on the field and who studies and 
knows conditions should be first in the 

estimation of the foreign advertiser. 
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3—In Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Washington and Baltimore the following 
superior home evening papers lead all 
competitors in amountof ‘‘Store News” 
carried. 








F 4—Ask any local advertiser and prove this. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
._THE MONTREAL STAR. 

THE WASHINCTON STAR. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS. 


Special Representatives: 








DAN A. CARROLL, | W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Teibune Buildiag, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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other, and things were better. The 
dividends had been sufficient to 
pay the interest on the notes, to 
pay the notes themselves, and the 
Wall Street man had had six per 
cent interest on his investment, 
had received his investment back 
again, had a fifty per cent surplus 
on it in the shape of an extra div- 
idend—and even a little more. 

The business under new meth- 
ods had grown. In the beginning 
there had been a multitude of 
small orders. In the old days 
straggling orders for small 
amount of advertising would 
count up a thousand dollars a day 
for a summer month, and three 
quarters of it would consist of 
comparatively small orders from 
schools and summer resorts, each 
affording a moderate percentage 
of profit, The name of the con- 
cern appeared to be known every- 
where. Every new man _ who 
thought of doing a little adver- 
tising was certain to come to us 
first. Whenever an advertising 
agent tried to explaia the nature 
of his not very widely under- 
stood calling, if he made a suc- 
cess of it, he would commonly be 
greeted, toward the end of his ex- 
planation, with the query—some- 
thing like Rowell’s. Isn't it? 

The younger men secured larg- 
er orders. They paid better. Small- 
er customers received less atten- 
tion than formerly, and when they 
dropped off were neither missed 
nor mourned. Expenses increas- 
ed. Attention to business di- 
minished. There came a _ time 
when there was a scarcity of large 
orders and the small ones did not 
return. Expenses still increased 
and business not being brisk there 
was more leisure. In all business 
it is found that the less a man 
has to do the greater income he 
requires. The old method of pay- 
ing to-day the bill that came in to- 
day for payment was less string- 
ently adhered to. Dividends ceased. 
One day it was made to appear 
that there were unpaid bills in the 
office amounting to a good deal 
more than half as much as had 
‘been paid to me for the name and 
good will; and an examination of 
the books showed that the 


amounts due to publishers ex- 
ceeded the total due from adver- 
tising patrons, 

I had arranged the corporation 
to relieve myself of responsibility. 
I was not personally responsible 
to its creditor:, but the name of 
the corporation was my name— 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Company. I would have pre- 
ferred to have the affairs wound 
up and wipe my hands of a busi- 
ness that for thirty years I had 
taken pride in; but this meant 
leaving newspaper publishers, who 
had trusted to the name, to lose a 
good many thousand dollars, and 
the concern to end in bankruptcy. 
The managers could see the situ- 
ation and were aghast; but no 
remedy was in sight. The con- 
clusion was soon arrived at that 
I should take up the burden again. 
The corporation met, agreed to 
sell its assets to me for one dol- 
lar, I agreeing to assume all ob- 
ligations. This wiped out the 
stockholders. Two of the three 
managers went elsewhere, one re- 
mained. The Wall Street man 
submitted to the canceling of his 
stock without a murmur. He had 
often come out worse—and rarely 
better; had had his money back, 
had interest on it, and a fifty per 
cent bonus, and a trifle over be- 
side. There was no kick coming 
from him, One of the managers 
was not quite satisfied with the 
condition that confronted him but 
there did not appear to be any 
remedy. 

Mr. Kent, whose stock was 
wiped out, thought the arrange- 
ment a mighty good one for me. 
The belief was not expressed in 
a complaining spirit but in good 
faith. He had a son, engaged in 
the business, who liked it. Kent 
had ample capital for the purpose. 
I had no son and was five years 
his senior. “Supposing the ar- 
rangement to be, as you say, a 
mighty good one for me,” said I 
to him, “it would be equally so for 
you, and you have a son to go with 
you. The thing to make every- 
bodv happy, is for you to step into 
my place. ‘Then the business will 
be yours absolutely.” For as 
much as an hour I believe 
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he thought he would do it; but he 
is a cautious man, and after walk- 
ing around a block half a dozen 
times he determined that he would 
not risk a certain competence for 
a responsibility that might bring 
large earnings, but would entail 
responsibilities, which the would 
thereafter carry alone, without me 
to share them with him; and the 
negotiations resulted in his sever- 
ing a connection with me that had 
lasted for more than thirty years. 
No one can know how much I 
missed his always cheerful greet- 
ing, his always patient listening 
to any plan I had to propose. He 
was a restful partner for a man 
to have—always faithful in his at- 
tention to affairs, always out- 
spoken with his opinion, and, if 
overruled and the thing turned 
out badly, was never the man to 
say, “I told you so;” but if, on 
the other hand—as was some- 
times the case—the thing turned 
out well, it seemed to be his 
pleasure to recognize the fact, 
admit that he had not thought 
well of the plan in the beginning, 
and to say how glad he was that 
the better way had prevailed. 

After the change the bills were 
paid in full, and every day there- 
after as in former years, but never 
again was I able to take the old- 
time interest in the business, and 
it was not prosperous in any 
very large way. There is a 
homely proverb that says: 

He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either ho!d or drive, 
I was more interested in the 
Directory, in’ Printers’ INK, in 
the Ripans Chemical Company, in 
going fishing, and in travel than 
in the Advertising Agency. It 
was during the year 1897 that two 
of the men who had been with 
me longest retired from the office. 
They were capable, but remiss in 
some matters. I once heard of a 
firm of wholesale grocers in 
Louisville that dissolved; to the 
surprise of everybody, and it was 
not everybody who saw the logic 
of the explanation given by the 
senior partner, for the retirement 
of the junior. He said he did 
not think a good business man 
should spend the whole day sell- 


ing champagne at $2.5e a bottle 
and the whole night in buying it 
back at $5 a bottle. 

Mr. Kent, who had been thirty 
years with me, always working 
with a faithful assiduity that was 
beyond praise, ‘had also retired 
with a moderate and well-earned 
competence, and was spending 
most of his days with his family, 
or in the garden of his Long 
Island residence or with the books 
in his library where he was al- 
ways happy. 

Again I was alone in the con- 
duct of the business, but not 
carrying it on with anything like 
the vim and energy of former 
years. There seemed to be a 
vast difference in the ambition of 
fifty-nine as compared with that 
at twenty-nine. I relied mainly 
upon subordinates—more or less 
well instructed; was interested in 
other matters more or less dis- 
connected with the business; still 
made an effort to keep up the old- 
time vacation system of four 
months’ absence out of every 
year; and to some extent, doubt- 
less, the business suffered for 
want of a head, Finally, in the 
autumn of 1903, it was practically 
turned over to the management of 
two gentlemen in the early thir- 
ties, Mr. W. F. Hamblin and Mr. 
F, W. Tully. 

Mr. Hamblin had for some 
years been business manager of 
the New Haven, Conn., Register 
and Mr. Tully fer a _ con- 
siderable time advertising man- 
ager for the model, growing Bos- 
ton department store of William 
Filene & Son. Both men had been 
earnest students of advertising, 
had had a training in it from their 
boyhood’s early years; both were 
hard workers, men of pleasing 
address; both of the best pos- 
sible age, a little over thirty. 
Although I remained a_ general 
partner and favored them with 
sage, old-fashioned counsel, when 
they asked for it, I was even 
less active in the management of 
the agency than I had been be- 
fore, and fully realized that I 
should never again resume any- 
thing of the old-time interest. On 
the 31st of August, 1905, my con- 
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nection: with the firm ceased ab- 
solutely. The business was re- 
incorporated, without counting me 
as a director or stockholder, and 
its offices were removed from No. 
10 to No. 12 Spruce street. 

The old offices at No. 10, with 
their five thousand square feet of 
floor space, have since been leased 
for a term of years to the 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
of Brooklyn, who are so well 
known to newspaper men as deal- 
ers in about everything in the 
implement way that printers have 
to spend money for. 

If in years to come the business 
expands far beyond any state of 
prosperity it has ever known the 
credit will not be mine. Condi- 
tions are changing and only young 
men can be expected to keep up 
with the times. I have passed the 
age of ambitious initiative and 
reached the reminiscent stage, a 
period which I fully realize is like 
that wherein a happy couple cele- 
brates a golden wedding, and 
every one present knows that not 
very long after a funeral is in- 
evitable. 

My life has contained few in- 
cidents that seemed to me so won- 
derful as the beautiful banquet 
given in my honor in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on the evening of Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 31, 1905, to commemorate 
my retirement from the business 
of conducting an advertising agen- 
cy. That so many as one hundred 
and sixty-two gentlemen from 
various sections of the country 
could be induced to come together 
and pay ten dollars a-piece for the 
privilege of dining with me seem- 
ed almost too wonderful to be 
true. When Mr. Frank Presbrey, 
president of the Sphinx Club, 
an association of advertising 
men—who had once honored me 
with the office he now holds—ad- 
dressed to me the sentences that 
follow, I could not feel other- 
wise than honored to a high de- 


gree. : 

Addressing the guest of the 
evening, Mr. Presbrey said: 

It has been your privilege, Mr. 
Rowell, to observe from your important 
position on the field the transition of 


advertising from a chaotic, unsystem- 
atic attempt at publicity to an estab- 
lished business in which many of the 
best trained and most intelligent minds 
of the country are engaged. You have 
seen a mighty commercial battle waged 
for the supremacy of the markets of 
the world. You have seen the weekly 
papers which, in your early career, 
were the infantry on the firing line, 
fall back to make room at the front 
for the cavalry brigade of dailies, and 
you have seen the batteries of the maga- 
zine wheel into line and come into 
action with their heavy guns, whose 
reverberations are heard around the 
globe. It has been your privilege, sir, 
to witness and bear an honored and 
notable part in the greatest commercial 
battle ever known—that of conquering 
the markets of the world 7 the well- 
directed fire of publicity through the 
Gatling guns of the newspapers and the 
more ponderous long-distance guns of 
the magazines. I feel that I am within 
the lines of truth when I say to you, 
sir, that wherever and whenever the 
history of this battle is written the 
name of Gerge P. Rowell will be writ- 
ten down as one of the greatest of the 
field marshals who stood the heat and 
turmoil of the conflict. Now that you 
have withdrawn from active participa- 
tion in the advertising business and 
enlisted in the ranks of retirement, let 
me assure you, sir, that you carry with 
you the good wishes, the admiration 
and the respect of every one gathered 
here to-night, and of each one of your 
hosts of friends from one end to the 
other of this broad land. 

If I could call up from this board, 
by telephone, every daily newspaper 
office in this country; if I could have 
Central put me in touch with every 
weekly paper, from the rocky shores of 
Maine to the sunny slopes of Califor- 
nia, and say that George P. Rowell 
was at the ‘phone, I promise you that 
in not one instance would I have to 
explain your identity. Your name is 
in the business office what Hoe’s is in 
the press room and Mergenthaler’s in 
the composing room. Your reputation 
and association with advertising runs 
back so far that some who have more 
recently come upon the advertising 
stage may consider you an inheritance 
from the times of Greeley, Thurlow 
Weed and the elder Bennett, If there 
be one man whose life history is woven 
into the very warp and woof of Ameri- 
can publicity, it is you whom we are 
here to honor to-nfght. 

During the period of your active 
business life advertising has developed 
from a timid, unsystematic, hope-it- 
will-pay-me venture into one of the 
greatest commercial certainties whose 
aggregate, measured in dollars, is next 
in volume to the banking and insurance 


business of the counery. In this won - 


derful development the one man who 
has ever been a dominating factor, 
whose personality has always stood for 
advancement and progress, who has 
always been on the firing line of 
controversy and discussion, is George 
P. Rowell. Through the columns of 
your Printers’ INK you have exercised 
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@ greater influence on the general sub- 


‘ject of advertising, have developed and 


made more new advertisers than any 
other man who has ever lived. If 
credit is due to him who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, you, our honored guest, are en- 
titled to the . the admiration 
and the esteem of every man here to- 
night, and of every man engaged in 
advertising or publishing in the United 
States. 


Commenting on the affair, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, in its issue for 
Wednesday, November 1, 1905, 
said, editorially: 

A NOTABLE HONOR 
NOTABLE MAN, 


George P. Rowell, the pioneer and 
the master in the field of the art and 
enterprise of advertising, has_ retired 
from the business in which he has won 
merited distinction. He was last night 
honored by a dinner in Manhattan. 
The occasion was notable for affection, 
admiration, gratitude, friendship and 
good wishes. The guest, Mr. Rowell, 
was an honor to his hosts, and his 
hosts comprised men of integrity, in- 
fluence, ability and distinction, alike 
for character and for achievement, in 
many useful and inciting fields of in- 
oe age and uplifting endeavor. The 
Eagle wishes for Mr, Rowell many 
years of happiness. He eminently de- 
serves them. He has won his right to 
them. No man has better illustrated 
fine standards, high ideals and a clean- 
hearted courage, as well as indomitable 
confidence in justice and in right in 
the field of labor and of life. In that 
field he has conquered and held the 
pinnacles. His history is an incentive 
and a vindication, as well as a model 
and a stimulation, to all his fellow 
workers as well as to all his legion 
of friends outside the lines on which 
he has wrought. 


If I should fail to admit that I 
was gratified and vastly proud of 
the expressions of good will that 
culminated on that happy Hal- 
loween, I should only omit to 
mention what was conspicuously 
evident to every one who looked 
into my face on that occasion. 

* * * 


Those who have read these pa- 
pers, already stretched out to an 
interminable length, will have 
noted that they are not written in 
a complaining or a repining strain, 
and there is no reason why they 
should be, for the world and the 
ruler of it have dealt more than 
kindly with me. It is natural 
enough, perhaps, to be sad when 
we think of those who started out 
with us and have fallen by the 
wayside, but is there not still 


MERITED BY A 


more reason for cheerful thank- 
fulness when we realize that. thus 
far our strength has been suffi- 
cient to sustain us, and give us a 
longer period than falls to the 
common lot to enjoy the sunshine 
and the blossoms of this beautiful 
world? That a day will soon 
come when I too shall step 
forth is not a thing to regret, for 
surely no one would be willing 
to be here when all early friends 
are gone. The old man of whom 
Dr. Holmes spoke may possibly 
have lived too long when it was 
said of him: 

The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb, 

I realize that I am no longer 
young, but when I recall that my 
good mother; a brother of my 
father; and two of my grand- 
parents each lived from twenty to 
twenty-five more years than I 
have enjoyed, I regard it as not 


impossible that, in connection 
with the Newspaper Directory 
and Printers’ INK, I may be 


heard of for some time yet. I am 
rather amused than annoyed when 
I hear references made to my 
numerous years. 

One day only a few weeks ago 
I was sitting by a lakeside in a 
northern New Hampshire forest, 
concealed by the foliage of the 
shore, and listened to a conversa- 
tion between two men in a boat; 
one a Princeton graduate and the 
other a native youth who was 
rowing the collegian for fly-fish- 
ing. They were discussing the 
matter of ages. The Princeton 
man said, “Why, I think my 
grandfather must be very much 
older than Mr. Rowell” and the 
other responded, “I know Mr. 
Rowell must be very old for he 
taught school in this county more 
than fifty years ago, and my 
grandmother went to school to 
him.” It was an overstatement. 
It was only forty-nine and a half 
years since I taught that school. I 
remember it well, and that al- 
though I was but sixteen years 
of age at the time no less than 
eight of my thirty-five pupils were 
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more than twenty-one; and I 
think, perhaps, the boy’s grand- 
mother may have been one of 
these. 

When the genial George H. 
Daniels, as president of the 
Sphinx Club, asserted that I was 
referred to in Washington’s fare- 
well address, he said what was 
not true. Still my life has been 
a long one. I have told here the 
story of that part of it that has 
had to do with advertising; have 
told much that seems trivial, but 
have classic authority that men 
are interested in whatever con- 
cerns aman. My career has been 
one of half successes. I have 
phrased the story as well as I am 
able, but not as completely, for 
there are still many things that 
I would like to mention—but to 
attempt it would be to go on and 
on for ever and ever. To avoid 
this I will now stop short. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may. 
——__+ So —_— 


TuHoroucHty deserving of praise is 
the attractive pamphlet issued by J. 
Ellsworth Gross, “photographer to ad- 
vertisers and maker of pictures that 
tell the whole story.”” The pamphlet 
in question contains examples of pho- 
tographic studies made for such well- 
advertised articles as Omega Oil, Pear- 
line, Wool Soap, Rubifoam and Wash- 
burn-Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour. The 
failure to give any street address is the 
only thing that detracts from what is 
otherwise an excellent piece of adver- 
tising. 

———_+o» —_—_ 

An impressive tribure to the power 
of advertising is embodied in _ the 
sixty-second annual report of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. The associa- 
tion says that $676 expended for paid 
appeals in the newspapers and maga- 
zines resulted in a direct gain of 
$2,400.—Fourth Estate. 





Some people are so fond of trouble 
that they go hunting for it with a 
candle when the sun is brightly shin- 
ing.—Exchange. 

————_ +0 


The German Weekly 


of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 
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DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 


Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905: 


Average per day, 148,529 
Average Sunday, 202,738 





THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 





Amaia 
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Bes Moines 
Capital 


published 350 inches more local advertis- 
ing in its Christmas edition than its near- 
‘est competitor and 640 inches more than 
its next nearest competitor. A great effort 
was put forth by all of the publishers for 
these big issues, and the CaPiTav’s pre- 
ponderance is due to its commanding po- 
sition and general prestige. The CAPITAL 
has had a remarkable year, the greatest in 
its ne! In Des Moines it stands first 
in everything. 
The figures for the Christmas editions 
of the three dailies : 
Inches. 


CaPiTaL, Friday, Dec. 15.........,..-..-. 2,555 
Register and Leader, Sunday, Dec. 17...2.205 
News, Friday, Dec. 15........ .,.....++- 1,915 
Eastern OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
166 World Building. 87 Washington St, 


Publisher—LAFAYETTE YOUNG. 



































MOLASSES REDIVIVUS. 


Molasses, like the brown sugar 
of twenty years ago, has gone 
somewhat out of fashion. The 
march of progress relegated brown 
sugar to the past. Improved meth. 
ods of refining and cheaper granu- 
lated sugar substituted for it a bet- 
ter product. But molasses grew 
‘old-fashioned” for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. The pure article 
has an inborn tendency to ferment, 
which is at once its virtue and its 
failing. Fermentation is so certain 








@ There is a place in 


every’ kitchen for good molasses. Yet nothing has 
ever taken the place of molasses in making ginger- 
bread and similar things. Molasses is no longer 
bought by some housewives because the quality has 
become bad. Unscrupulous. manufacturers have 
adulterated their molasses until its usefulness as mo- 


lasses is almost over. After years of experimenting 


we haye solved the problem of canning molasses. 
Yous find at any grocery store in this city 


ulfs 


fined 





in tin cans—quarts, half-gallons and gallons—a per- 
fectly pure molasses of unusual cooking power. A 
great many people, and some of them people of par- 
ticular taste, find Duff's Refined Molasses the best 
thing to eat with breakfast cakes. 


it 


a change in the product that no 
method could be found to put it 
into cans. Various wholesalers 
have canned molasses, but the re- 
tail grocer who handled the artitle 
in this form grew weary of it. The 
gases generated by fermentation 
often cause cans to explode, which 
was unpleasant and frequently dan- 
gerous. Molasses, therefore, has 
always been sold from barrels. To 
prevent fermentation manufacturers 
have adulterated it with glucose. 
This prevented fermentation, but 
also took away the flavor of pure 








P. Duft & Sons 
Pittsburg 


At the sign of the Cingerbread Men: 
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molasses which is its chief virtue 
in cooking. Pure molasses, by the 
very quality that induces fermenta- 
tion, is a product that cooks ad- 
mirably. Glucose will not cook, 
and is more or less flavorless. A 
molasses commercially safe to 
handle, therefore, is not pleasing 
to those who like the real flavor. 
Consequently “slower than mo- 
lasses” became one of its charac- 
teristics as a seller. 

P. Duff & Sons, Pittsburg, re- 
cently perfected a process for put- 
ting pure molasses in cans, the 
product keeping its flavor and be- 
ing entirely safe, They had little 
faith in it as a marketable com- 
modity, however. It is a staunch 
tradition in the grocery trade that 
molasses is a thing of the past. A 
limited demand was created for 
this canned product in the regular 
channels of trade, but no effort 
was made to push the article. One 
of the younger members of the 
firm thought that advertising 
would help matters, but the other 
partners had little faith. The 
younger member was persistent, 
though, and after much discus- 
sion of the matter the firm agreed 
to try a campaign in a single town, 
putting into operation a plan sug- 
gested by Calkins & Holden, New 
York. Harrisburg, Pa., was select- 
ed for experiment because the firm 
thought that if advertising would 
sell molasses there it would sell it 
anywhere, 

Newspapers and street cars were 
selected as the mediums. Eleven 
display ads, eight inches double 
column, were prepared to tell the 
story of Duff’s Refined Molasses, 
and run for thirteen weeks, three 
times a week. In the cars a card 
printed on brown pulp-board, sym- 
bolizing the “Gingerbread Man” 
trademark, were used. This “Gin- 
gerbread Man” was also printed on 
cards for the retailer’s window. 
Emphasis was laid on the old- 
fashioned virtues of molasses as an 
ingredient of gingerbread cookies, 

and also as a syrup for griddle 
cakes. The campaign started sev- 
eral months ago. Five jobbers in 
Harrisburg were stocked up with 
the product, and the retail trade 














visited before the advertising start- 
ed. Results were a trifle slow at 
first, but as the advertising began 
to make an impression the demand 
grew very definite. People asked 
for Duff’s Refined Molasses at the 
groceries, and these inquiries in- 
creased in direct ratio as the adver- 
tising plan developed. When the 
newspaper ads stopped at the end 
of thirteen weeks there was a good 
sale for the commodity, and tlfe 
firm had become convinced that 
advertising would restore molasses 
to popular favor. Plans for a 
wider campaign are now under 
way. 

—-- +o 

THE MONTHLY SUMMARIES. 

New York, Dec. 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We appreciate the efforts of your 
splendid magazine and trust during the 
coming year to be able to use some 
space and more even than heretofore. 

Very truly yours, 
THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 
Paul Meyer. 


1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, Dec. 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

I want to thank you for the statis- 
tics that you are getting up each month 
regarding the amount of space that is 
inserted by the prominent magazines 
and weeklies. It has been very int.r- 
esting. At the same time, it is a little 
misleading, because a publication that 
carries a thousand lines at 10c. is not 
quite on the same footing as a publi- 
cation that carries 500 lines at $2, so 
far as the cash drawer is concerned, 

I do not suppose that you can really 
do it, but you know as well as I do 
that there is a whole lot of advertising 
appearing, without any reflection on 
anybody, that is inserted for other rea- 
sons than cash at rates, and sometimes 
a publication that is stiff and refuses 
to swap or trade for anything other 
than the coin of the realm is at a dis- 
advantage when the standard is only 
the number of lines inserted. 

Another thing. I hope to be able to 
use PRINTERS’ Tan during the coming 
ear. Our advertising plans are now 
eing discussed, and when the policy is 
established, I shall strive hard to use 
the columns of a publication which I 
esteem and study. 

Very truly yours, 
Su 


THe ASSOCIATED NDAY MaAca- 
ZINES, Inc., 
H. Drisler, Advertising Manager. 
1789 Broadway, 
New York, Dec. 14, 1905. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
Dec. 11th addressed to the Cosmopoli- 
tan and to Motor. In reply we beg 


to say that we think that your feature 
of listing the advertising carried in the 
various magazines is most interesting 
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and we sincerely hope that you will 
not abolish that feature. 
, Very truly yours, 
“Motor” anp ‘“‘CosMoPoLITAN,” 
I. Von Hass, Mgr. 


New York, Dec. 14, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have your valued favor of the 
11th inst and in reply would say that 
we have always been interested in you: 
monthly summaries of the magazine 
business, and should be sorry to see 
this discontinued. 

Yours very truly, 
“Success MAGAZINE,” 
Edward E. Higgins. 


New York, Dec. 13, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to yours of the 11th inst, 
we believe that there is a real desire 
on the part of the publishers to have 
the magazine summaries continued in 
PriInTERS’ Ink. We have found this 
department very beneficial, and have 
frequently heard it spoken of in high 
terms, Yours very truly, 
APPLETON’s BooKLOveRsS MAGAZINE, 

Frank G. Smith, Advg. Mgr. 


CLAIMS PRIORITY. 
New York, Dec. 14, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your statement in Printers’ Ink 
Dec. 13, 1905, page 16, that “Success 
seems to be the only general magazine 
that pays any attention to men’s 
fashions, Some time ago a department, 
‘The Well-Dressed Man,’ conducted by 
Alfred Stephen Bryan, editor of the 
Haberdasher, was started in this 
monthly,” is of interest. Vogue hap- 
pens to be the periodical that began 
as an illustrated weekly feature Men’s 
Fashions; and when Mr. Bryan’ headed 


his article in Success ‘The Well- 
Dressed Man” he —s thoughtfully 
appropriated to his use the title Vogue 


originated—-an act on his part which 
shows both his knowledge of values 
and his habit of observation. 
Very truly yours, 
“VocuE.” 





VERY NEAR THE TOP. 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Dec. 14, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note on page 14 of the Dec, 13th 
issue of Printers’ INK, in which you 
give a statement of the volume of ad- 
vertising carried in the leading month- 
ly magazines for December, that the 
American Illustrated Magazine was 
omitted. I presume this was through 
some clerical oversight. However, we 
would call your attention to the fact 
that the American Magazine contained 
122pp. of advertising, exclusive of our 
own, a total of 27,328 lines. It should, 
therefore, have been given a_ position 
very near the top of your list, and 
ahead of some 53 other magazines that 
were mentioned. 

Yours very trulv, 

AMERICAN ILIUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

C. Witson, Secretary. 


1905. 
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QUOTATIONS ABOUT AD- 
VERTISING. 


Several advertising aphorisms 
from what might be called ancient 
times (so new is systematized 
publicity) seem to have wide cur- 
rency among advertising men. 
They appear on letter-heads and 
booklets, and are repeated in 
speeches without any question as 
to genuineness. One grandilo- 
quent phrase, familiar to every- 
body, is attributed to Macauley, 
“Advertising is to business what 
steam is to machinery, the grand 
propelling power.” But no one 
has ever traced it to a definite 
place in that statesman’s writings. 
Gladstone’s equally famous phrase, 
“Only the mint can make money 
without advertising,” is also under 
suspicion as spurious. Doubt has 
been expressed as to whether A. 
T. Stewart ever said “Frequent 
and constant advertising brought 
me all I own.” An unverified sen- 
tence attributed to Franklin has 
an extremely modern _ tang: 
“When you pay more for the rent 
of your business house than for 
advertising your business you are 
pursuing a false policy; if you can 
do business, let it be known.” An 
obvious forgery long current, at- 
tributed to Stephen Girard, has 
now disappeared from sight. But 
it was of a piece with the above 
“quotations.” There are a num- 
ber of authentic utterances upon 
advertising in literature, however, 
and some of them go back further 
than even Franklin’s time. Two 
are found in Addison: 

The great art in writing advertisements, is 
the finding out a proper method to catch the 
reader’s eye; without a good thing may pass 
over unobserved, or be lost among commis- 
sions of bankrupt.—Tatler No. 224. 

dvertisements are of great use to the 
vulgar: first of all as they are instruments of 
ambition. A man that is by no means big 
enough for thegazette, may easily creep into 
the advertisements, by which means we often 
see an apothecary in the same paper of news 
with a plenipotentiary, or a running footman 
with an ambassador.—Tatler No. 224. 

Another of Addison’s essays 
contains a phrase that might ap- 
propriately be employed as the 
motto of an enterprising mnews- 
Paper: 

I would . earnestly advise them 
for their good to order this paper to be punct- 


ually served up, and to be looked upon as a 
part of the tea equippage.—S ator No, 10, 

The Bible contains the word 
“advertise” twice. One reference 
is almost a real estate advertise- 
ment in itself. Boaz counsels 
Ruth’s kinsman to buy a parcel of 
land that Naomi has come out of 
the land of Moab to sell: 


And I thought to advertise thee, saying, 
Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the 
elders of my people. If thou wilt redeem it, 
redeem it: but if thou wilt not redeem it, 
then tell me, that I may know: for there is 
none to redeem it beside thee; and I am after 
thee. And he said, I will redeem it.— 
Ruth 4: 4. 

The other Scriptural reference 
is a use of the word as Shakes- 
peare employed it, meaning to in- 
form, as “We are advertised by 
our loving friends.” A more 
modern use of the word is found 
in “Much Ado About Nothing:’ 

Therefore give me no counsel ; 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement.— 
ct V, Scene I. 

Coleridge, in his “Table Talk,” 
calls the strings of uniformed 
school boys and girls met near 
London walking advertisements, 
and there are many other refer- 
ences in literature to the practice 
of advertising that show its prom- 
inence during the past two cen- 
turies. Two obscure advertising 
quotations are found in a recent 
English book, “The Business of 
Advertising,” by Clarence Moran 
(Methuen & Co., London, 1905) : 

The trade of advertising is now so near to 
perfection, that it is not easy to propose any 
improvement.—Dr. Samuel Johnson, Idler, 
No. 40. 

“Yes, sir, puffing is of various sorts; the 

rincipal are, the puff direct, the puff pre- 
iminary, the puff collateral, the puff col- 
lusive and the puff oblique, or the puff by 
implication. These all assume, as circum- 
stances require, the various forms of Letter 
to the Editor, Occasional Anecdote, Im- 
partial Critique, Observation from Corres- 

ondent, or Advertisement from the Party.— 
heridan’s ‘‘The Critic.’’ 

Few classic writers dealt so 

fully with advertising as Balzac. 
In his “Le Deputé d’Arcis” occurs 
what is perhaps the first reference 
to an advertising agent. Among the 
shady tenants of a large Parisian tene- 
ment Balzac mentions: 
+ « « womenofthetown . . still-born 
insurance companies, newspapers fated to die 
young, offices of impossible railway com- 
panies, discount brokers who borrow instead 
of lending, advertisement agents who lack 
the publicity they profess to sell—in short, all 
descriptions of shy or doubtful enterprise. 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DI- 
RECTION. 


The thing that everybody knows 
now should have been done long 
ago has been done at last by 
Everybody's. The classified ad- 
vertisement, the mainstay of many 
daily papers, will hereafter be a 
feature of Everybody's Magazine. 
In a circular letter to advertis- 
ing agents Mr. Robert Frothing- 
ham, advertising manager of 
Everybody's Magazine makes the 
following announcement: 


Beginning with the January number, 
which has just gone to press, Every- 
body’s Magazine will run a Department 
of Classified Advertising. The object 
of the new department is to induce 
small business men to experiment, and 
to make it possible for his experiments 
to bear fruit—in short, to create new 
advertisers. 

Uniformity of space and display, and 
the well-known widespread interest in 
classified advertisements, will ensure re- 
turns sufficient to encourage the use of 
increased space. <A careful reading of 
the two pages of classified advertising 
which will appear in the January num- 
ber will make it clear that the new De- 
artment of Classified Advertising will 
¢ a great business developer. 


To readers of the magazine the 
following statement will be made 
in the January number: 


It has come to this—that people buy 
newspapers—some people, sOme news- 
papers—for the sake of the advertise- 
ments which they contain, regardless 
of editorial contents. 

The Classified Advertisement, the 
instrument by which this strange condi- 
tion has been brought about, is a most 
unique modern invention. It is small 
and unpretentious; but it seizes upon 
the interest of the reader with an iron 
grip and will not let go. It sets him 
dreaming of a Florida Home a Maine 
Farm, or a Montana Ranch; of a busi- 
ness opening in California, or an op- 
portunity to establish a profitable 
agency at home; of improved office ap- 
* pliances, or machinery at a low figure; 
of the best hotels for health-seekers, 
tourist or commercial traveler. 

The average page of classified news- 
paper advertising does not do quite all 
this, geographically; but Everybody’s 
Magazine is going to do it. With the 
widest of all general magazine circu- 
lations, Everybody’s Magazine is pe- 
culiarly well equipped to give the pub- 
lic the best of classified advertisements 
now appearing, in an easily read and 
permanent form. Read the new 
partment carefully, and if you do not 
buy the next number of Everybody's 
Magasine for the sake of the advertise- 
ments alone, we can promise that you 
will at least turn to the Classified Ad- 
vertisements with as keen an interest 
as to any other Department in the 
book. . . you turn to pages 


70-72, remember that many of these 
advertisements are one-man propositions 
addressed to individuals. And if you 
have a want which these advertisements 
do not touch on, these pages are at 
your service; advertise your want. 

The rates for advertising in the 
new Classified Department will 
be $9 for four agate lines, cash 
with order. This space will accom- 
modate between 30 and 40 words, 
For each additional line a charge 
of $2.25 will be made up to twelve 
lines, which is the largest classified 
advertisement that will be accept- 
ed. On yearly contracts four 
lines, twelve times, will cost an 
even $100. The publishers of 
Everybody's estimate that three 
million people read their maga- 
zine each month, calculating five 
readers to each of the 600,000 
copies printed. 

Real Estate, Business Oppor- 
tunities, Office Equipment, Sales- 
men .and Agents Wanted, Auto- 
mobiles, Pianos and Machinery 
constitute the bulk of the classi- 
fied advertising in the January 
number. In .February new classi- 
fications will be added, embracing 
Seeds and Poultry, Lawyers and 
Attorneys, Situations Wanted and 
a Hotel Directory. 

The classified advertisement while 
small in itself isin the aggregate an 
important factor in the business of 
most daily papers, and many of these 
announcements appeal to a constit- 
uency that is not merely a local 
one. From the point of view of 
the advertiser the classified adver- 
tisement offers the most economi- 
cal and ofttimes the most effec- 
tive method of reaching the public. 
The founder of Printers’ INK, 
Mr. George P. Rowell, has more 
than once in the columns of this 
paper insisted that the classified 
advertisement has never been es- 
timated at its true worth and has 
predicted that the day would come 
when it would play a much more 
important part in the field of ad- 
vertising than heretofore. The 
dawn of that day seems now to be 
at hand. The clarion of Every- 
bodv’s Magazine it is safe to say 
will havea stimulating effect upon the 
older roosters who are still slumber- 
ing on their perches. 





Strr is better than stagnation.— 
Exchange, 
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SPECIAL ISSUE OF 


Printers Ink 


For the main purpose of securing new subscribers to 
the Little Schoolmaster, the following special edition 
will be issued on JANUARY 24, 1906, 


Press Day, January 17, 1906, 


TO THE 


REAL ESTATE DEALERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


T# ERE are many real estate firms on the subscription bocks of Prinrgrs’ Inx, and 
none renew their expirations with more promptness than they, None show a keener 
interest in the paper, as manifested by their frequent suggestions and letters of com- 
mendation. Real Estate men have been converted to advertising all over the country, 
and the leaders among them recognize sane publicity as the greatest means to Pcte vert 
connect buyer and one . And why should it not be so? he good newspaper in the 
East, West, North and South will quickly reach home-seekers or investors in every part 
of the country, and in many cities there are newspapers that have special display or 
want ad pages wholly devoted to real estate advertisements, 

The real estate business is one of the most gigantic factors in the country, and its 
Sapecanes and growth is keeping pace with the expansion and prosperity of cities and 

tates. 

The above special issue will go to responsible real estate men in every State and 
Territory of the United States not now subscribers to Printers’ Ink, watine a total 
edition of Printers’ Inx forthat date of not less than 49,000 Copies at 
the regular rates quoted below. 

DVERTISEMENTS are solicited for this issue from first-class daily and other 
publications all over the country. This edition is the most effective and 
low-pricedinvestment for good papers that the Little Schoolmaster has perhaps ever 
offered. Daily papers that have already an established real estate patronage, and those 
which want to secure it, cannot afford to overlook the advantages of this special edition. 
APWRITERS, makers of novelties and office supplies, printers, engravers, half-tone 
makers, and all others who have a proposition which interests real estate men, can 
use this edition to bring their announcement before an audience at once responsive and 
responsible. It is a real business opportunity. 


Press Day, Fanuary 17, 1906. 


DVERTISING RATES—20 cents a line; $3 one inch; 
$10 quarter page; $20 half page; $40 whole page. For 
advertisements in specified position, if granted, double the above 
quoted price is charged, 
3 Five per cent discount may be deducted if check is sent with order and copy. 


To secure space in this issue, address at once, with order and copy. 


CHARLES J. ZINGG Business Manacer, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SPENDS 
FOR MAGAZINES. 


Surprise is frequently expressed 
(in fact, it is one of the stereo- 
typed forms of surprise) at the 
marvelously good magazine that 
American publishers are able to 
offer the public for a nominal sum 
—the contents of a  fair-sized 
novel at from one-quarter to one- 
fifteenth the retail price of a 
bound book. A little investiga- 
tion as to what the American 
public spends for its magazines, 
however, shows that periodical 
publication in this country is far 
from being a cheap or secondary 
affair. 

The following fifty magazines, 
monthly and weekly, chiefly of 
general circulation, received last 
year an estimated aggregate of 
$17,927,500 from their readers 
alone. In making these estimates 
the approximate circulation of 
each publication was set down, 
either from Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory or the pub- 
lisher’s own claims, and the total 
edition for a month or week mul- 
tiplied by the gross subscription 
price of the publication. This 
may be taken as a just basis, for 
the copies sold on newsstands 
bring, as a rule, about the same 
net amount to the publisher after 
newsdealers’ profits have been de- 
ducted. In the order of their 
gross income from subscribers 
and newsstand purchasers the fifty 
most prominent American maga- 
zines stand as follows: 

TN. - cctiveeeaneee $1.820,000 


Saturday Evening Post... 1,600,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 1,100,000 










SEEPS 1.000,070 
Munsey’s ...... eccccsccee 650,000 
Century...cccscesseessees 600,000 
Everybody’s....... ececce 600,000 
Harper’s Monthly ..-.... 600,000 
Review of Reviews + §00,000 
McClure’s ... 450,000 
Scribher’s ....... cesses 450,000 
Woman’s Home Com- 

POMC: ococcccsccccccce 450,000 
American Illustrated Maga- 

ZINE. cccccscsecccvecvese 350,000 
Metropolitan ..... ...... 337,800 











Leslie’s Weekly.... $280,000 
Designer Seereeseoee 275,000 
‘earson’s oe 250 
_ | See aaa e Pe 
OS ee ere 240,000 
Ladies’ World............ 237,500 
National Magazine...... 225,0co 
World’s Work........... 225,000 
Good Housekeeping...... 210,000 
Harper’s Bazaar.......... 200,000 
fee aa ee 200,000 
Madame...... 200,000 
Public Opinion 200,000 
Housekeeper 165,000 
Harper’s Weekly 160,000 
Country Life in America 150,000 
Outing Magazine 150,000 
Reader Magazine 150,000 
EE co cses a5 sess ees 135.000 
BRNPEROUEB vos d0ececcces + 120,000 
Atlantic Monthly......... 100,000 
Four-Track News........ 160,000 
Illustrated Outdoor News —_100,0005 
Men and ‘Women... .... 100,000 
Bookman...,...... peanee 80,000 
World To-Day.......+06. 75,000 
RNUS dunkceseussbes eevee 40,000 
$17,927,500 


The amount spent by the public 
for these fifty magazines alone 
probably exceeds what is spent 
for new books. In 1903 there 
were published in the United 
States 7,856 new books of all 
kinds, and if each new work is- 
sued sold to the extent of 1,000 
copies at an average price of $1.50 
per copy, the total would be less 
than four-sixths what was spent 
for these fifty magazines, or $11,- 
784,000. When one adds to the 
magazines enumerated above all 
the lesser magazines, the farm pa- 
pers, the religious journals and 
mail-order publications, it would 
probably appear that book publish. 
ing is only a tiny adjunct of peri- 
odical publication, The income of 
these magazines from readers 
alone exceeded the value of our 
exports in 1904 of chemicals, of 
paper and wood manufactures re- 
spectively. It would thave paid 
the wages in our blast furnaces, 
or flour mills, or lead and copper 
smelting industries combined, or 
gas works. It was not far short 
of the value of our manufactured 
cotton exports for 1904, is equal 
to the value of all the hogs and 
mules in the United States, and 
exceeds, respectively, our crops of 
beans, bees and honey, broom 
corn, clover and grass_ seed, 
grapes, peaches, peanuts, onions, 
plums and prunes, pears, cane and 
maple syrup. 

Far more than half of these 
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magazines were those selling at 
ten cents on the newsstands, or 
at $1 a year by subscription, and 
far more than half the income is 
credited to ten-centers: 


28 ten-cent magazines.......... $10, 840,000 
15 twenty-fivecents and higher. 3,965,000 
§ five-cent magazines......... 2,650,000 
2 fifteen-cent magazines....... 472,500 
$17,927,500 


During the past year several 
ten-cent magazines have advanced 
their prices to fifteen cents, but 
during the period covered by 
these figures they were sold at the 
old price, if not onthe news- 
stands, then by subscription, The 
Delineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Everybody's 
and Munsey’s have been estimat- 
ed on the ten-cent basis, though 
now selling at fifteen cents, which 
will give them a higher income 
from henceforth. 

Another interesting phase of 
these figures is the income of the 
magazines taken by women, which 
have practically one-fourth of .the 
total, exceeding that of all the 
other publications sold at more 
than ten cents, though three of 
them are sold at five cents: 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... $1.100,000 

EN 1,000,000 


OR 650,000 
Woman’s Home Com- ” 


ET ee 450,000 

cCall’s Magazine... ...... 325,000 
signer ..... cea eey sesae 275,000 
Ladies’ World.......+.... | 237,000 


Good Housekeeping...... + 210,000 
Harper’s Bazaar.........+ | 200,000 





Madame..... pbadeseos ses + 200,000 
Housekeeper... +s+se.++s . 165,000 
$4,812,000 


Another interesting subject of 
speculation is the standing of the 
weekly magazines. Despite fears 
for the “decay of the weekly,” 
one-fifth of the magazines on this 
list have nearly a third of the in- 
come: 


Ee oe _. $1,820.000 
Saturday Evening Post... 1,600,000 
Christian Herald....... + 322,500 
Literary Digest .......... 300,000 
reer seeese 300,000 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 280000 
ST * 200,000 
Public Opinion........... 200,000 
Harper’s Weekly......... 160,000 


Illustrated Outdoor News _100,000 





$5,282,500 


In this connection there may be 
a good deal of importance attach- 


ed to the fact that the Saturday 
Evening Post, at five cents per 
copy, leads all the weeklies in cir- 
culation, and has nearly as large 
an income from its readers as 
Collier's at ten cents. Five cents 
is a remarkably attractive price, 
quite apart from a publication’s 
own attractions, and the time may 
come when publishers of weekly 
magazines will, by reducing their 
prices, build the great circulations 
that were built in’ the monthly 
field by a reduction to ten cents. 
These estimates lean to the con- 
servative side rather than to the 
liberal. But they show that every 
family in the United States 
spends more than a dollar yearly 
with the fifty leading general 
magazines, and this expenditure is 
one remarkable for growth. Dur- 
ing 1906 it would be conservative 
to estimate the income of this list 
from readers at between $20,000,- 
000 and $25,000,000. Perhaps 
their income did not aggregate 
$5,000,000 ten years ago. Agree- 
ing that, for every dollar spent 
by a reader, an advertiser spends 
another dollar (a fair average), 
the income of the fifty last year 
was, roughly, over $35,000,000, or 
more than the gross earnings 
respectively of such railroad sys- 
tems as the Wabash, Philadelphia 
& Reading, Michigan Central, 
“Katy,” Frisco System, Denver & 
Rio Grande, “Big Four,” | Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Boston & 
Maine for the fiscal year 1904. 


—__+o+ —___—_—_ 
THE MAGAZINE PUBLIC. 

“T do not agree with those who de- 
plore the advent of cheap books and 
magazines. On the contrary I believe 
that they tend to make readers of 
better books and higher class —_ 
zines. Someone has taken the trouble 
recently to compile an estimate of the 
number of good magazines read by the 
American people. e found that in 
the cities and towns of this country 
there are 750,000 families, having an 
income of more than $1,500 per year. 
Taking the circulation of the good 
monthly magazines as a basis, he 
showed that each one of these families 
reads an average of three magazines 
per month. These are all gee maga- 
zines and well worth reading.”—Mr. 
Stoddard. of F. A. Stokes Co., i 
Public Opinion. 

———_+or— 

THERE is much in merit, but of two 
stores of equal merit the one that does 
the best advertising will do the most 
business.—Washington Star. 
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THE NEW TENANT AT TEN 
SPRUCE STREET. 


The ground floor of 10 Spruce 
street, occupied for many years by 
the advertising agency of George 
P. Rowell & Co. has been leased 
to the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
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purposes, The offices at 10 Spruce 
street with their five thousand 
square feet of space are used as 
show rooms, the business of the 
firm having increased to such an 
extent since 1888 that fourteen 
years ago it was found necessary 
to have increased room for fac- 


Mr. FERDINAND WESEL. 


Company, a firm known to print- 
ers the world over. In 1888 the 
Wesel Company occupied the 
building across the way at II 
Spruce street, using the ground 
floor for a show room and the 
upper floors for manufacturing 


tory purposes to provide which 
the old Armory of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, at the corner of 
Cranberry and Henry streets, 
Brooklyn, was purchased and re- 
modeled. This building and a new 
one erected on the opposite cor- 














ner in 1899 is now the home of 
the Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In addition to the sales- 
room at 10 Spruce street, other 
branch offices are maintained in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, London, 
Berlin and Paris. 

The business of the Wesel 
Company is the manufacturing of 
machines and appliances used in 
the printing business and related 
industries. Mr. Ferdinand Wesel, 
himself, came to this country in 
1866 from Frankfort, Germany, 
when a lad of twenty, and found 
employment as a machinist with 
R. Hoe & Co. the printing press 
manufacturers. Here his work 
attracted the attention of Col. 
Richard Hoe, who recognizing the 
mechanical and executive abilities 
of the painstaking young German, 
placed him in charge of one of 
the manufacturing departments of 
the Hoe _ establishment. Mr. 
Wesel continued with Hoe & Co. 
for twelve years, leaving them 
only because he desired to go into 
business for himself. The Wesel 
business was began in a small loft 
on Elm street, containing not more 
than 800 square feet. The print- 
ers’ supplies manufactured at first 
consisted principally of brass and 
steel rule, stereotype blocks, 
chases and galleys. From this 
small beginning the business has 
grown to its present proportions 
in the space of twenty-five years, 
largely, so Mr. Wesel believes, 
because the same infinite attention 
to detail that characterized the 
first articles put out by the Wesel 
factory has been continued down 
to the present time. The growth 
of the business, the need of turn- 
ing out a greater quantity of work 
each year, has not been used as 
an excuse for inferior workman- 
ship. The Wesel wachword seems 
to have been not procress solely, 
but PROGRESS WITH PERFECTION. 

The small line of goods origin- 
ally manufactured has been added 
to from time to time until to-day 
the output of the Wesel factory 
embraces all machines used by 
electrotypers and stereotypers and 
a large proportion of the ma- 
chines, tools and materials used 
by printers and photoengravers as 
well. The line of specialties for 
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printers contains a great many 
patented devices not obtainable 
elsewhere. 

From the beginning of the busi- 
ness Mr. Wesel has been an ad- 
vertiser, relying to some extent 
upon the trade press but mainly 


upon direct methods. Recently 
the publication of a monthly 
business periodical entitled 


“Wesel’s Message,” has been un- 
dertaken by the advertising de- 
partment. Copies of this paper 
are sent free to any printer, pho- 
toengraver or stereotyper apply- 
ing for it. The Wesel catalogue 
which consisted in the first year 
of the business of a little pamphlet 
of two dozen pages has now 
grown to a bulky volume of over 
200 pages. 

The catalogue, however, 
not contain mention of all the 
things manufactured by the 
Wesel Company. Much of the 
business of this concern is special 
work made to order—such for in- 
stance as installations of special 
galley racks for newspaper offices, 
of stacks of drawers for the sys- 
tematic filing of electrotypes. 
Such work is usually done from 
specially prepared plans, each de- 
signed with reference to condi- 
tions existing in the offce for 
which it is designed. The busi- 
ness, in brief, embraces nearly 
everything needed in newspaper 
equipment, from a shooting stick 
- a complete photoengraving 
p 


does 


ant. 

A full line of the standard ar- 
ticles manufactured will be kept 
on view at the show rooms at 10 
Spruce street, of which Mr. J. X. 
Brands is manager. 


Tne fatest issue of Red Cross 
Notes, the business periodical issued 
by Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, contains a double- 
page illustration showing how to apply 
bandages and adhesive plasters to all 
parts of the human body. Mounted on 
pasteboard it would make a good pla- 
card to be used by a druggist in con- 
nection with a_show-window display 
of surgical dressings. 


—__+o>___—_. 

A PRIVATE mailing card issued by the 
New York Times, containing extracts 
from letters from nine real estate men, 
shows that Times ads have been in- 
strumental in disposing of nearly @ 
million dollars’ worth of property for 
the less than a dozen advertisers 
whose opinions are quoted. 
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OUR POSTOFFICE. 


INTERESTING DATA CONCERNING 
THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
GLEANED FROM THE ANNUAL RE- 
PORT—NEW LAW FOR THE CLASS- 
IFICATION OF MAIL MATTER 
NEEDED BADLY, SAYS MR. 
MADDEN, 


Once a year the Postoffice De- 
partment issues a report telling 
what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the twelvemonth, ending with 
June goth. The report for the 
fiscal year 1905 has just been is- 
sued, and from it the following 
facts of interest to publishers are 
taken: 

“There are naw, according to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, under whose supervision all 
that relates to second-class matter 
comes, just 9,708 postoffices in the 
United States at which second- 
class matter is mailed. The vast 
majority of these offices, however, 
handle only a small amount of 
newspaper mail apicce. Over 82 
per cent of the total amount of 
second-class mail handled origin- 
ates in the forty-five cities named 
on the opposite page. Fifty per 
cent of it originates in six cities— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St Louis, Boston and Kansas 
City. New York heads the list 
with 134,152,865 pounds a year, or 
something over one-fifth of the 
whole. Chicago - stands second, 
Philadelphia third and St. Louis 
fourth. The second-class mail of 
St. Louis and Philadelphia com- 
bined exceeds by only a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds the mail of 
Chicago alone, while New York’s 
mail exceeds in bulk the mail of 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis put together. 

“Grouping the cities of each 
State together it is found that the 
State of New York still leads as a 
publishing center, with Illinois 
second. Pennsylvania, however, 
with Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Williamsport, is obliged to cede 
third place to Missouri with St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. Ohio occupies fifth place, 
Massachusetts sixth, Minnesota 
seventh, Maine eighth, Nebraska 
ninth and California tenth. 





Georgia, Tennessee and Texas 
rank first among Southern States, 
occupying the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth places respective- 
ly. Considered by sections it is 
found that the publishing business 
in the East is concentrated in the 
four States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Maine; 
in the South in the six States of 
Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Mary- 
land, Kentucky and Louisiana; 
while in the West no fewer than 
14 States figure prominently as 
publishing centers. The total bulk 
of the newspaper and periodical 
mail originating in the West ex- 
ceeds that of the East by more 
than 18 million pounds annually. 
INCREASE IN SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER. 

“The total amount of second- 
class mater handled by the post- 
office last year was 663,107,128 
pounds, or more than 330 thou- 
sand tons, an increase of nearly 53 
million pounds over the amount 
of second-class mail carried the 
previous year. More than 44 
million pounds was carried free 
of postage under the law that per- 
mits newspapers to be mailed free 
within the county of publication, 
while the balance paid postage at 
the rate of one cent a pound, 
creating a revenue of $6,186,647. 
Eight of the 45 offices named in 
the accompanying diagram show a 
decrease in the amount of mail 
lrandled while the remaining 
offices show an increase of 8% 
per cent over the amount of sec- 
ond-class mail dispatched last 
year. The fight waged by the 
Department against mail-order 
and_ stockyards papers accounts 
for the decrease noted in certain 
cities. At Washington, D. C.,, 
there has been a falling off of 15 
per cent in the amount of second- 
class mail handled; St. Joseph, 
Mo., shows a loss of 11 per cent; 
Louisville, Ky., 4 per cent; Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 3 per cent; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Columbus, Ohio, and Buf- 
falo, 'N. Y., 2 per cent each. It 
is noteworthy, however, that at 
Augusta, Maine, where more 
mail-order journals are published 
than in any other city in the 
country the decrease amounts to 
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less than one-eighth of one per 
cent. 

“Some idea of the great use the 
American people make of the mail 
may be gathered from the fact 
that last year the  postoffice 
handled over 10 billion separate 
pieces of mail matter. Exclud- 
ing one billion pieces dispatched 
to foreign countries the do- 
mestic mail consisted of more 
than five billion pieces of first- 
class matter, three billion pieces 
of second-class matter, and more 
than one billion pieces of third 
and fourth-class matter—books, 
pamphlets, circulars and mer- 
chandise. The total domestic 
mail—exceeding nine billion sep- 
arate pieces—gives an average of 
112 pieces of mail matter per year 
for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 

REPORT OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

“The report of the Third As- 
sistant PostmasteraGeneral (Hon, 
Edwin C. Madden) deals at 
length with the subject of second- 
class matter and emphasizes the 
necessity of a revision of the laws 
relating to mail classification, In 
an interview published in Print- 
ERS’ INK, July 5, 1905, Mr. Mad- 
den was quoted as saying that the 
laws relating to classification of 
mail matter were sadly in need of 
revision, and he added that ‘a 
simple classification if it were 
possible, would be to cover all 
mail matter under three headings 
—letters, printed matter, merchan- 
dise” This thought he has now 
embodied in his official report, 
recommending ‘that Congress be 
asked to enact simpler provi- 
sions for the classification of 
all mail matter and to sub- 
divide all mail matter into 
three classes—the first class to 
consist of letters, postal cards and 
post cards, and all matter sealed 
against inspection; the second 
class to consist of all printed 
matter, with special provision for 
the treatment of, and a special 
rate for, newspapers and periodi- 
cals; the third class to consist of 
all matter not included in the first 
two.’ The following is a conden- 
sation of that portion of Mr. 
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Madden’s report relating to sec- 
ond-class matter and the need of 
revision of the laws relating to 
the classification of mail: 

REFORMS ACCOMPLISHED, 

“In my last annual report I dwelt 
at length upon the conditions with re- 
gard to the second class of mail 
matter and with regard to _ the 
abuses in that class. I  explain- 
ed and showed what had been 
accomplished in the work of correct- 
ing the abuses, There has been no 
relaxation in that work during the past 
year. It is unavoidably a slow pro- 
cess, due to the nature of the law 
itself, Insufficient force in the De- 
partment, litigation, ¢tc., have con- 
tributed to check the momentum of the 
reform during the past year, but never- 
theless many abuses have been elim- 
inated. Much werk in that direction, 
however, remains to be accomplished. 

“In the book abuse alone reports 
from he postoffices at New York and 
Chicago, which are the only ones so 
far received, show that the reform 
has resulted in the elimination from 
the second class of approximately 
4,000,000 pounds a year at those two 
offices, . . . In other respects the 
reform of the abuses of this privilege 
at New York alone has resulted in the 
elimination from the second class of 
approximately 16,000,000 pounds of 
matter. Data will be secured later to 
show more fully what has been accom- 
plished generally and the effect. , . . 

PRESENT LAW COMPLICATED, 

The point has been reached, how- 
ever, in the administration of this sub- 
ject and the conduct of this reform 
where I feel it my duty to say that 
the interests of all concerned—the pub- 
lic, the publishers and the Government 
—will be best served by a repeal of 
the Act of March 3, 1879, and the en- 
actment in lieu thereof of a law which 
will establish this class of mail matter 
upon simpler and less ideal distinctions. 

he present statute requires altogether 
too much interpretation, too much reg- 
ulation, and the exercise of too much 
executive discretion. The rate of pos- 
tage for mere mail matter should not 
depend upon such complicated ques- 
tions as to require experts to determine 
what comes within and what does not 
come within the law. Indeed a new 
law is sadly needed. The present act 
is wofully out of date. A uniformly 
correct administration of it is a matter 
of exceeding difficulty. 

SIMPLER LAW NEEDED. 

“The matter of classifying the mails 
should be so simple that any post- 
master, or any other person, ought to 
be able to determine the rate accurate- 
ly and beyond doubt. There should be 
no necessity for a postmaster, when 
matter is presented for mailing, to 
submit the question to the Department 
for the consideration of experts in 
order to determine what rate should be 
charged, as is now so often necessary 
under our complicated classification 
system. 

“With regard to second-class matter 
the complications have already been 
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stated, and they do not, of course, 
apply as between matter of the third 
and fourth classes. But as to these 
two there is much difficulty of correct 
and ssatisfactory administration, It 
often happens that similar matter 
mailed at one postoffice at the third- 
class rate is at another postoffice, due 
to the different interpretation of the 
ostmaster there, required to pay at the 
ourth-class rate. his is a great an- 
noyance to the public, and it is unjust 
and a great hardship to patrons of the 
service. It can be corrected only by a 
Tuling of the Department. One of the 
postmasters is, of course, wrong in his 
interpretation. This is expensive to 
the person who is required to pay the 
higher rate, if it be improper, and that 
sort of thing brings reproach upon the 
service. The consolidation of the third 
and fourth classes, which I recom: 
mend, will correct this. Simplification 
is what is needed and needed badly. 
- The interests of the Government 
and of the public require an entirely 
new classification law as to matter now 
falling within the second, third and 
fourth classes. . . There has been a 
cup revolution in the commercial 
world since the passage in 1879 of the 
Present classification act. It does not 
meet modern needs. The classification 
laws should be modernized.” 
SERIE an ana 


LEADING DAILIES IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Hitu’s Two Srores, 

and Largest Shoe Dealers 

; p-Town. 
2442 Kensington Avenue, 

mantown Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are about to try a mail-order 
business in shoes and desire to have 
your advice on the matter regarding 
names of about ten leading newspapers 
in the State of Pennsylvania in which 
to place small ads to start off with, 
names of newspapers which have a 
good circulation in the country districts, 
as that is where we desire to advertise, 

Yours truly, 
Hitt Broruers. 


The ten daily papers of Penn- 
sylvania which have the_highest 
circulation ratings in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
1905 edition, are as follows: 

Philadelohia Bulletin...... 182,904 

—, + 166,882 

elegraph.... 133,917 
ee (00) 
Record.... .. yeas 
Press........+ 90,647 
Gesette.« os ie 

IMES...6+6 oe r 
Chronicle- _— 

Telegraph... 62,440 
Post..crcccce $7335 


An “A” rating signifies a cir- 
culation in excess of 75,000. 
letter rating is applied only when 
a paper cannot, or at least will 


Leading 
2734 Ger- 






Pittsburg 
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not, furnish a detailed circulation 
statement covering one year. 

Tke so-called Gold Marks are 
explained as follows: 


(@@) Advertisers value this paper 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. Among the old chem- 
ists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, the Press and the Telegraph 
are members of Printers’ INK’s 
Roll of Honor, which states their 
respective circulations to date. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
Press and the Pittsburg Post are 
also papers that belong to the 
Star Galaxy: 


No publisher who has any doubt 
that the absolute accuracy of his cir- 
culation statement would stand out 
bright and clear after the most search- 
ing investigation, would ever for @ 
moment consider the thought of secure 
ing and using Guarantee Star. 


FRESH FROM THE MILL. 
Jackson, Miss., Dec. 14, 1905+ 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I want you to give me your advice 
as to the best way to secure a position 
as am advertisement writer. I have 
had no practical experience, but have 
a general theoretical knowledge of all 
the branches of es 

tam one of the ad-smiths that have 
been ground out of the Page-Davis 
school. I completed a course with 
them in July. They say in their ad- 
vertisements that they obtain positions 
for their students, but that is all there 
is to it. So far, I have seen nor heard 
nothing of a position. I wrote to them 
once or twice in regard to a position, 
and they advised me to write a letter 
to various merchants that I knew, and 
offer my services as an advertisement 
writer. Since then I have heard noth- 
ing further from them. é 

I am very anxious to secure @ posi- 
tion as advertisement writer, and will 
appreciate anything you can do for me 
in this direction. I am satisfied that 
if I have the opportunity I can make 
good. As I said before, I have had no 
practical experience. I want the ex- 
perience, and am willing to work hard 
to get it. Present salary is no con- 
sideration. I prefer department store, 
clothing or dry goods. If necessary, 1 
can oa goods, assist in dressing witr 
dows, or assist in office. 

Very sincerely yours, 
£0. M. RITTELMEYER. 


—_— 7 


Stupent.—Yes, Shakespeare 
“See what a rent the envious 





wrote 
Casca 


A made,” but that’s no indication he in- 


vented cascarets. We believe Ignatius 


Donnelly overlooked that point—New 
York Telegram. = 
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ADVERTISING THE WEST 
INDIES. 


The United Fruit Company, 
which began ‘business in 1887 as 





the Boston Fruit Company, now ed 


has a great transportation equip- 
ment for traffic between Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and the 
banana-growing districts of the 
West Indies and Central America. 
About eighty steamships are kept 
busy bringing fruit to this country, 
and the annual traffic averages 
5,000,000 bunches of bananas, 10,- 
000,000 cocoanuts and thousands 
of bags of coffee. The company 
owns or leases 60,000 acres of 
land, and employs 6,500 laborers 
on its plantations. 

Until four or five years ago this 
corporation had absolutely no fa- 
cilities for carrying passengers, 
but was entirely a freight line. 
The Spanish war attracted atten- 
tion to the West Indies, and 
especially to Jamaica, however, 
and with a view to cultivating 
winter tourist business to the lat- 
ter island a couple of passenger 
steamers were built. When these 
ships were completed the com- 
pany had to begin at the very 
bottom to build passenger traffic, 


for it had no passenger de- 
partment, no passenger connec- 
tions with the railroads, and 


not even a check to hand a pas- 
‘ senger for his baggage. No trans- 
portation line had advertised the 
West Indies, and the picturesque 
island points to be reached in from 
three days to a week’s sailing, 
from our Atlantic seaboard, were 
farther than Europe in the minds 
of Americans. The first step 
taken was advertising in the shape 
of booklets sent to lists of people 
who had the means to take the 
Tamaica trip, and thts was moder- 
ately successful. Not a wide 
enough public was being reached, 
however, so magazines were add- 
ed to the campaign. Only a few 
of the hicher-spriced monthlies 
were used at the outset—Harper’s, 
Century, Scribner's, etc. The 
copy was not spectacular from the 
advertising standpoint. two-thirds 
of a full page being taken up with 
a half-tone of a tropical scene, 
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while the remainder gave rates, 
dates of sailing, names of steam- 
ships and similar routine informa- 
tion. But from the beginning this 
advertising in the magazines pull- 
phenomenally. During the 
first season, with no organization 
for selling tickets through the 
railroads, the company’s steamers 
were patronized to the limits of 
their capacity. Then steps were 
taken to haye United Fruit Com- 
pany tickets put om sale at the 
coupon ticket offices of all trunk 
lines east of the Mississippi 
River, and to supplement these, a 
campaign of education for ticket 
agents was undertaken by means 
ot folders, maps, letters, etc. As 
a result of this advertising, people 
interested by the magazine an- 
nouncements got abundant infor- 
mation upon inquiry at their locak 
ticket agents. The company ap- 
pointed its auditor, F. S. Jopp, 
general passenger agent, and was 
thus able to enter the consulta- 
tions of railroad passenger agents, 

Since then the United Fruit 
Company’s advertising has been 
evident in the magazines every 
winter. It is said that, in propor- 
tion to the expenditure, few ad- 
vertising campaigns cost so little. 
While a moderately large list of 
the best monthlies is used, the ads 
appear only three months each 
year on the average. Yet at no 
time since the campaign began 
has the company been in a posi- 
tion to carry all the passenger 
traffic created. Last winter 6,000 
tourists were carried to Jamaica, 
and forty per cent as many pass- 
engers were turned away for lack 
of accommodations, it being a 
rule of the company to avoid © 
crowding on its steamers. Four 
fine ships known as the “Admiral 
fleet,” comprising the “Admiral 
Dewey,” “Admiral Schley,” “Ad- 
miral Sampson” and “Admiral 
Farragut” are in service from 
Boston and Philadelphia, with 
others from Baltimore and New 
Orleans. 

The company makes a practice 
of circularizing its lists of former 
passengers in the fall, and has a 
booklet, “A Happy Month in 
Jamaica” which is sent to new 














inquirers. Most of the inquiries 
originate east of the Mississippi, 
and a large proportion of these 
in New England. A_ monthly 
magazine the Golden Caribbean, 
is published, its editions of 50,000 
copies per issue being distributed 


, to mailing lists and placed in the 


folder-racks at ticket offices, 
hotels, etc. A limited amount of 
newspaper advertising is also done, 
placing of the ads being in the 
hands of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York. 

This advertising, it is said, has 
been the entering wedge of what 
will unquestionably be a tremend- 
ous passenger traffic to the West 
Indies and Central America. The 
Hamburg-American line has since 
arranged West Indian tours dur- 
ing the winter months, and has 
all the business it can handle. The 
United Fruit Company has tours 
to Costa Rica, a seven days’ 
voyage, which will ultimately be 
exploited. Only lack of facilities 
for ca.rying passengers has de- 
layed development of this part of 
its service. The Ward Line, run- 
ning from New York to Havana 
and Mexican ports, is building 
more steamers to take care of 
travel that has originated without 
stimulus, and contemplates adver- 
tising as soon as a larger fleet is 
ready. New Orleans and Mobile 
have become important ports for 
West Indian travel, the Munson 
Line carrying from the latter port 
a heavy traffic that originates in 
Chicago, the Middle West and 
even territory west of the Miss- 
issippi. The Southern Pacific 
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Railway runs steamers from New 
Orleans, and among the other ad- 
vertised lines are the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Co. and 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
both with offices in New York. 
West Indian travel grew directly 
out of the fruit trade, for fast 
steamers were needed to trans- 
port bananas, and the addition of 
passenger accommodations was a 
natural evolution. Ten years from 
now the fruit trade may be an 
auxiliary of the passenger traffic. 
Tourists have been created so fast 
that there are not enough ships to 
carry them nor sufficient hotel ac- 
commodations to take care of 
those who go for a week’s stay 
and remain for months. Havana 
lacks hotels, and only the comple- 
tion of the big United Fruit Com- 
pany hotel at Port Antonio, the 
“Titchfield,” has made it possible 
to promote Jamaican travel upon 
a large scale. The West Indies 
have a fascination that quickly 
wins tourists from a cold climate, 
and their development not only 
takes the channel of tourist travel, 
but also includes the building of 
winter homes and the promotion 
of large seaside resorts. As soon 
as capital is brought to this work, 
it is a foregone conclusion that 
advertising mediums, and espe- 
cially the magazines, will carry a 
large volume of West Indian ad- 
vertising—perhaps as much of it 
in winter months, when railroad 
publicity is reduced, as is carried 
for land transportation lines and 
summer resorts during the hot 
months. 


























Authentic Information. 


Although we have only used Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory during current year, 
we have already learned to rely upon it for 


authentic information. 


The Tarrant Co., Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 44 Hudson St. 


New York, Dec. 16, 1905. 





W. C. ALLEN, 
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THE PERIODICALS READ IN 
COUNTRY COMMUNITY. 


BY AN INVESTIGATOR. 
(Reprinted from the World’s Work.) 


I have been carrying on an investigation ina 
community which comprises a small village in 
an eastern State and a considerable part of the 
surrounding country, which is devoted to agri- 
culture and grazing,to ascertain what periodi- 
cal literature circulates among the people. 
Altogether,there are 349 families, largely of 
American stock, The district can boast four 
churches, with three resident ministers, and 
five schools, with seven teachers. The educa- 
tional standing of the community is above the 
average. 

There is a library containing more than three 
thousand volumes of well selected books. This 
is supported by a small endowment and by pri- 
vate subscriptions. Its circulation is confined 
almost exclusively to fiction and to magazines. 
Its more serious books—of which it has an ex- 
cellent stock, though there are hardly any of 
recent date—are very rarely called for. During 
the year there were taken out of the library 
1,001 volumes, by ninety-six patrons. Of the 
1,001 volumes, more goo were fiction—an 
average of over nine toeach patron. Barrin 
two or three homes, the purchase of books o! 
any kind is practically nil, so that this circula- 
tion represents within a very small margin the 
total amount of book reading in the district. 
This — places the district far ahead of 
many of its size, but it should be observed that 
not more than a fourth of the families are 
reached by the library. 

The investigation was limited to periodical 
literature, because the circulation of books, 
while more difficult to obtain, is less regular ; 
and periodicai literature, in our country dis- 
tricts, isa surer guide to what the people are 
reading. 

Seventy-nine different periodicals—includin 
daily, semi-weekly and weekly newspapers, an 
excluding purely professional publications—are 
taken by these 349 homes. ese periodicals 
may be divided into eight separate classes : (a) 
Newspapers, including daily, semi-weekly, tri- 
weekly and weekly. (6) Religious papers. (c) 
Temperance, (d) Agriculture. (¢) Magazines. 

') Magazines devoted mainly to the interests 
of woman and the home. (g) Humorous. (4) 
Advertising mixed with fiction. 

The newspapers come first, as follows :— 
Morning papers, 69 Semi-weekly papers, 82 
Evenin = eekly = “8d 
Tri-weekly * 

The “ weeklies ’’ are of the usual country 
sort—budgets of local gossip, with a ‘‘Talmage 
sermon,” a few political and general news 
clippings and a chapter or two of a “‘ patent” 

ellow novel thrown in. Outside of these 

‘weeklies’ are a few which I may class with 
newspapers. They are :— 

Harper’s Weekly The Independent (N.Y.) 

The Nation The Week’s Progress 


Only seven copies of these four publications 
are taken. There is one other weekly newspa- 
per, a cross between the Police News anda 
regular newspaper, resulting in a product that 
contains too many good qualities for it to be 
condemned and too many bad qualities for it to 
be commended. It hasa circulation of forty- 
three copies, making a total of 365 copies of 
newspapers 


A 


However poor from a literary and scholarly 
point of view, religious newspapers are very 
thoroughly read, and must have considerable 
influence with the people. The religious pa- 
pers that find their way into the community are 
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these, given in the order of the size of ‘their 
circulations :— 

World-Wide Missions 

The Christian Herald 

The Epworth Herald 

Sabbath Reading 

The Christian Endéavor World 

The New York Witness 

The Christian Advocate 

The Christian Register 

The Examiner 


The Ram’s Horn 
The ten have a total circulation of 127 copies. 
ee * eis r d by only two 








i 
periodicals, with a total circulation—mostly of 
gratuitous distribution—of not more than seven 
copies, 

Agriculture is represented by two weekly 
publications and one monthly :— 

The New York Farmer 
The American Agriculturist 
Farm News 

These have a circulation of sixty-five copies, 
nearly equally divided among them. 

e now come to publications which’seem to 
have a greater interest and significance. The 
publications already mentioned savor of life’s 
necessities. The daily paper is taken for its 
chronicle of events; the “weekly ’’ for the gos- 
sip of the cn age hood. The religious paper 
is taken largely as a matter of denominational 
loyalty and sectarian interest in religion, But 
when we come to the periodicals that may, 
with more or less fitness, be classed as literary, 
we place a different motive on their purchase. 
One feels that these are a better index to the 
intellectual life and likings of the people. 
They are, in a measure, luxuries, in that they 
represent desires and thoughts beyond the 
every-day need. 

For clearness I shall divide this class of peri- 
odicals into three groups. First, I shall put 
together what I shall call the “‘ Dollar Maga- 
- in the order of the largeness of their 
sales :— 


Munsey’s The Cosmopolitan 
Recreation Everybody’s 
McClure’s Physical Culture 
Leslie’s The Era 


These have a circulation of fifty-two copies. 
Closely allied with these is the Four-7rack 
News, with a sale of seventeen copies. 

In the next group are magazines that cost 
more than a dollar. They are named in the 
order already adopted :— 

Harper’s 

The World’s Work 

The Review of Reviews 
The Century 

Scribner’s 

The Bookman 

Country Life in America 
St. Nicholas 


These have a circulation of thirteen copies. 
The next group includes the periodicals de- 
voted to the interests of woman and the home: 


The Delineator 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s Magazine 
The American Woman 
The Ladies’ World 
Good Housekeeping 
The Woman’s Farm Journal 
The Designer 
The Modern Priscilla 
Harper’s Bazaar 
The Woman’s Home Companion 
Vogue 

4 The New Idea 

These thirteen have a circulation of 119 
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copies. Of these 119, three of the magazines 
can claim almost half; and these three are 
pre-eminently devoted to fashions. 

The Saturday Evening Post, The Youth's 
Companion and The American Boy seem to 
fall naturally into a class by themselves. 
Twenty-five copies tell the story of their com- 
bined circulation. There is only one home re- 
gularly receiving a humorous paper. 

We now come toa group of monthly period- 
icals with which it is less agreeable to deal. 
They vary in price from fifty to fifteen cents a 

ear, and not infrequently they are sent gratis. 

hey are advertising sheets, with a pretty fair 
amount of literary hash thrown in. The read- 
ing matterin them is not always easy to con- 
demn. Of the advertising matter the spread of 
which is the undoubted purpose of their publi- 
cation, nothing good can be said. Itis simply 
disreputable. It is the worst scum of th2 ad- 
vertisingworld. Atbest, the influence of these 
periodicals is pernicious, both morally and 
mentally. Almost without exception they go 
into homes where the better magazines are 
never found, where there is nothing to coun- 
teract their influence. Ten periodicals of this 
kind have a circulation in the community of 
fifty-six copies, and, unlike the other maga- 
— almost every subscription represents a 
amily. 

This exhausts the list of publications regular- 
ly received. It is impossible to measure the 
number of copies of the popular magazines 
which find their-way into the community by oc- 
casional purchases outside. The whole num- 
ber of periodicals is eighty, with a combined 
circulation of 847 copies, an average of not 
quite two and a half to a family. 

To sum up the situation, hardly more than 
one-fourth of the homes regularly receive the 
best as well as the most popular periodicals. It 
is no part of this paper to discuss the cause or 
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causes or to suggest any remedy. The conclu- 
sion derived from this situation is that the con- 
stant increase of magazine circulation and the 
establishing of new magazines is not doing a 
eat deal to reach the great mass of the people 
in our country communities. A great opportu- 
tunity for good service awaits the man who can 
devise ways and means of reaching the vast 
multitude which clearly is yet untouched by 
this rising flood of good periodical literature. 


——~——— 


ADVERTISING THE SERMON. 

The zeal of Detroit pastors is ever 
finding new channels for working out 
the salvation of men. They have 
realized during the revival which has 
come suddenly upon the city that they 
must compete with wordly attractions, 
and must go out in the highways and 
hedges to compel them to come in. 
And one of the most striking and most 
practical means of attracting men is the 
gospel billboard. So useful is this idea 
that the First Baptist church, Cass 
avenue and Bagg street, one of the 
most sedate of the uptown centers, on 
the serene summit of Piety hill, has 
a many-colored cotton sign, new every 
week, were (not merely an- 
nouncing) _ the unday evening dis- 
course of Rev. Dr. Allen Hoben. At 
the front and the end of the Central 
Presbyterian church, the ancient strong- 
hold of conservatism, both in doctrine 
and method, a billboard is set up, and 
every week new bills are pasted upon 
it to tell the next Sunday evening dis- 
course by the Rev. Marcus Scott.— 
Detroit Journal. 








for learning. 
tion of the Directory as 





MUST HAVE IT. 

When I broke into the advertising business 
some years ago, one of the first things I encoun- 
tered as an aid to my work was a copy of_Row- 
ell’s American Newspaper Directory. 
been with me each year since. I could not well 
get along without it. The advertiser certainly 
has a right to know how his money is being 
spent and the value he is receiving for it, and 
the Directory affords him his only opportunity 
I think the independent publica- 


will still further increase its value. 
H. E. Woopwarp, Adv. Mgr. 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1905. 


It has 


apart from the agency 


W. M. OsTRANDER, 
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NEW YORK’S ADVERTIS- 
ING CENTERS. 


The O. J. Gude Company, con- 
trolling the majority of outdoor 
advertising space in New York 
City, recently issued a booklet in 
which the advertising centers of 
the metropolis—from the outdoor 
standpoint—are described in an 
interesting manner: 


Greater New York, in addition to 
its present population of 4,000,000, has 
a daily floating population of over 
400,000 from all parts of the g obe. 
An outdoor display in this city radi- 
utes across the continent, and is na- 
tional and international in its scope. 
The real New York is not only the 
actual corporate municipality, but the 
whole commutation territory within 
twenty-five miles of the City Hall— 
nearly 2,000 square miles. Every part 
of the district is so close-y bound to 
the city by various means of communi- 
cation, that the people are all com- 
mercially one community. One-fif- 
teenth of the population of the United 
States is comprised in th's territory. 
Within a twenty-five mile radius of 
New York there is a popuation of 
5,456,091. Broadway, the most travel- 
ed street in America, runs through the 
heart of Manhattan from the extreme 
southern point of the Borough to its 
northern terminus, Probably on no 
other thoroughfare in the world can 
so many diversified interests or such a 
cosmopolitan throng of people be found. 
A majority of New York’s daily float- 
ing population of 400,000 can, at some 
time of the day, be found on Broad- 
way. After business hours the lower 
part, with the exception of the district 
near City Hall Park and _ Brooklyn 
Bridge, becomes quiet; but from 14th 
street to 46th street, and further up- 
town, the activity continues until the 
early morning hours. Broadway is es- 
sentially the business strect of the 
city. oon its lower end to 8th street 
it may be classed as a gencra! commer- 
cial and financial district, containing 
man: sky-scrapin office buildings, 
wholesale establishments, exchanges, 
banks, railroad and steamship offices, 
insurance companies, etc. rom 8th 
street to 42d street it becomes a fash- 
ionable shopping district; from 14th 
street to 46th street are found the 
leading theatres, hotels, cafes,'etc. Il- 
luminated bulletins and billboards in 
this section have tremendous “circula- 
tion value”; above 6s5th street it runs 
through a high-class residential and 
apartment house section. Above soth 
street it is one of the most popular 
driveways leading to the Tomb of Gen- 
eral Grant and past many other in- 
teresting points. - Several lines of sur- 
face cars run on Broadway, and there 
are at least sixteen transfer stations 
from which thousands of passengrs 
are transferred to and from intersect- 
ing lines. From Wal! street to 42d 
street cars run at intervals of thirty 
seconds for at least ten hours during 
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the day. Where the more important 
crosstown lines cross Broadway the 
traffic is tremendous. At the junction 
of 34th street, 6th avenue and Broad- 
way, for instance, 565 passing cars 
have been counted within an hour. Add 
to this the “L’”’ pedestrian and carriage 
traffic and the figures would be almost 
beyond belief. 

Ihe commanding nature of a showing 
on this street is due in a large measure 
to the public squares through which it 
passes. These squares with their large 
open spaces afford long distance show- 
ings not only on Broadway, but in 
many cases to several other streets. A 
bricf description of the Squares is here- 
with given: 

The Battery is a public park of about 
2z acres at the lower extremity of 
Manhattan. Adjoining it on the north 
side are many lofty office buildings 
and commercial houses of various 
kinds. All the elevated railroads ter- 
minate on its eastern side. A good 
view can be had here of the North 
River and East River traffic, the Lib- 
erty Statue, Bedloe’s Island and Gov- 
ernor’s Isand, used by the United 
States for military purposes, 

City Hall Park is a triangular space 
of 8% acres, running from Chambers 
street to the junction of Broadway and 
Park Row. In the Park are the Post 
Office, City Hall, County Court House 
and Hall of Records. Surrounding. it 
are several prominent newspaper build- 
fings—the orld, American, Tribune 
and Sun. The New York terminus of 
the Brooklyn Bridge is on the east 
side of the Park, and the Subway has 
a station connecting with the Bridge, 
and another in front of the City Hall, 
Several of the east side surface car 
lines terminate at the Park or just 
below it on Park Row. A branch of 
the 3d Avenue “L” starts from the 
Bridge and transfers passengers to and 
from the 2d Avenue “L” at Chatham 
Square. Broadway, with its cosmo- 
politan crowds, faces the Park on the 
west side. Traffic through the Park 
to the surface cars, “L” lines, Subway 
and Bridge is very large at all hours 
of the ~ and night. 

Union Square, one of the most fav- 
wrably located parks in the city from 
the outdoor advertising view, lies be- 
tween 14th and 17th streets, 4th avenue 
and Broadway. At 14th street begins 
what _ is a known as othe 
Shopping District,” visited by thous- 
ands of resident and out-of-town peo- 
ple daily. Fronting the Square and on 
adjoining streets area number of hotels; 
nearby is Tammany Hall, the Academy 
of Music, Irving Place Theater, 14th 
Street Theater, Keith’s Union Square 
Theater, Pastor’s Theater, Dewey 
Theater and _ several concert halls. 
Restaurants are many and of a wide 
variety. It has been estimated that 
250,000 people aay, pass this Square or 
through it daily. The 4th and Madison 
Avenue street cars skirt the east side; 
Broadway, Lexington Avenue, Colum- 
bus Avenue and Lenox Avenue cars, 
the west side. Crosstown lines run 
through 14th street on the south side 
and 17th street on the north side. The 
14th street line is a direct line to 
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Brooklyn by way of the Williamsburg 
Bridge and carries a tremendous 
amount of traffic to and from that city. 
An express Subway Station is at the 
corner of 4th avcnue and 14th street, 
near the southeast corner of the park. 
Street car, surface, carriage and pedes- 
trian traffic is very heavy on all sides. 

Madison Square extends from 23d 
street to 26th street and from Madison 
Avenue to 5th Avenue and Broadway. 
It is in the very heart of New York’s 
greatest activity. Twenty-third street 
and Broadway for quite a number of 
blocks above and below it, is the 
fashionable shopping district par ex- 
cellence. In the immediate vicinity 
are half a score of well-known _ hotels, 
including the Hoffman House, Martin’s, 


Fifth Avenue Hotel and Bartholdi, be- 


sides several of the best restaurants 
in the city. Near at hand are a num- 
ber of leading theaters: Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue, Proctor’s Twenty-third Street, 
Wallack’s, Bijou, Princess, Weber’s 
Music Hal, Daly’s and Eden Musee. 
At the northeast corner is the Garden 
Theater and Madison Square Garden, 
the largest amusement palace in the 
city. The world of fashion is drawn 
here many times during the year to 
horse, flower, dog and _ automobile 
shows, military reviews, balls, etc, etc. 
It is a'so a popular place for concerts, 
mass-meetings, circus performances and 
athletic contests of various kinds, Fac- 
ing the park at the southwest corner 
is the world-famous Flatiron (or 
Fuller) Building, towering many 
stories above the surrounding buildings, 
Many of the various “Seeing New 
York” Automobie and Touring Cars 
have their starting point near the 
Square. The fashionable sth Avenue 
promenade extends past the Square on 
sth Avenue northward from 23d street. 
Street car, touring car, carriage and 
pedestrian traffic around th’s Square 
and in the immediate neighborhood, is 
probably larger than at any other place 
in New York City. The foregoing at- 
tractions, and many busy enterprises in 
the neighborhood, make this Square 
one of the most valuable locations in 
New York City for outdoor disp‘ay. 
Herald Square is a small triangle at 
the intersection of Broadway, 6th Av- 
enue and 34th street. Adjoining, on 
the south, is Greeley Square, a small 
enc'osed plet with a large statue of 
Horace Greeley at its head. The two 
combined form a large open space giv- 
ing great value to the bulletins and 
billboards around them. The building 
of the New York Herald occupies the 
entire block above Herald Square be- 
tween Broadway, 6th Avenue, 35th and 
36th streets. Hotels and restaurants 
are innumerable in the neighborhood. 
Directly opposite the Square on Broad- 
way is Macy’s large department store, 
and just below it is Saks. The 6th 
Avenue “L” passes the Square on the 
east side, and both the uptown and 
downtown stations at 33d street are al- 
ways crowded with passengers. Thirty- 
fourth street cross-town cars pass be- 
low the Souare, and transfers to and 
from the Broadway and 6th Avenue 
lines are issued at this no‘nt. Nearhy 
are some of New York’s leading the- 
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aters: Herald Square, Garrick, Casino, 
Knickerbocker, Manhattan and Metro- 
politan Opera House. In the day time 
this locality is a busy, high-class, retail 
section, and in the evening it becomes 
alive with theater goers and promen- 
aders. 

Longacre Square (now generally 
called Times Square) is the section be- 
tween 42d and 47th streets at the in- 
tersection of Broadway and 7th Av- 
enue. The ‘building of the New York 
Times is the only one in the Square 
proper. Forty-second street cross-town 
cars carry many people to 9th Avenue 
“L” and 6th Avenue “L” and Grand 
Central Stations and the ferries. 
Broadway and Co-umbus Avenue cars 
pass the Square on the east side and 
th Avenue cars on the west side. 

sys 3 from this point northward is 
a popular automobile and_ carriage 
driveway to Central Park. Practically 
all of the newest theaters in the city 
are found near the Square, together 
with others long established; the Em- 
pire, Broadway, New York, Criterion, 
New Lyceum, Hammerstein’s, Belasco, 
New Amsterdam, Lyric, Hudson, Lew 
Fields’, Liberty and the American. 
Several of the theaters have roof gar- 
dens where performances are given 
during the summer season. Under the 
Times Building is the Subway Station, 
to and from which traffic is very large. 
The Hotel Astor, Knickerbocker, Ross- 
more, Cadillac, Metropole, and several 
others are in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The daily dining expenditure in 
these hotels and nearby restaurants, 
such as Shanley’s and Rector’s, is 
larger than at any section of simi.ar 
area in the world. 

Grand Circle is a circular space at 
the intersection of sgth street, 8th Av- 
enue and Broadway, directly facing the 
southwest entrance of Central bark. 
Fifty-ninth street, Broadway and 7th, 
8th, Columbus and Amsterdam Avenue 
cars pass through the Circle. It is a 
transfer station for practically the entire 
street carrying system of the city, and 
is one of the most populous day points 
in all New York. The Grand Circle 
Subway Station greatly increases the 
traffic in the Square. On Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays especially, this 
section is aways filled with pedestrians 
on the way to the theaters or the park, 
and with automobiles and carriages en 
route to the Boulevard, Park or other 
popular drives. The Majestic Theater 
and Pabst Concert Hall face the circle 
and a'ways draw large audiences. Near- 
by are several smaller concert halls. 
In the summer months free band con- 
certs in the park add greatly to the 
oa and street traffic through the 

ircle. 





Bromitey & Company, the tailors, 
Say in their ad, “‘All prices are con- 
servative.” What does that mean? 
The word conservative usually means 
opposed to change or non-progressive 
—surely not a very happy idea to con- 
nect with prices. Some advertisers in 
their search for an_ effiective word 
sometimes get beyond their depth.— 
khode Island Advertiser, 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 
No amount of mouey can buy a pince in this list fora paper net having the 


requisite qualification. 





d from publishers who. accord- 





Advertisements under this 


ing to tne 1%5 issue of Rowell’s "smenican Newspaper Directory. nave supmittea for 


1 cir auiy signea and datea. 





that edition of tne Directory a 
also from publishers wno for some reason 


failed to obtain a figure rating im the 1905 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed ciroulesion statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the RoLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (*). 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn [o:. 


@™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 2 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $2.80 for 
a full year. 10 percent discount if paiawnolly in advance. Weekiy. monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can ve made. provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail. properiy signed and dated. covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directors. 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 


the regular rates of tweniy cents aline. The extent and full meaning of the Star 


» gies of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue 
ee ae er of each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 


that the abso! 


ute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand out bright and clear 


after the most searching investigation, would ever for amoment consider the thought of 


securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Athena. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R.H 
Walker, pub. Actual urer. jirst 5 mos. 1905,1,.082. 


Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
19,881. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily arer. 1904 @.889. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. daily. Actual arerage 
Sor 1904, 8.876. Actual arerage for October, 
November and December, 1904, 3.646. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno. Evening Democrat. <Arerage April, 
6,195. Williams & Lawrence. N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mountain View. Signs of 4 ) Sranes. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 27,1 


@akland. Herald, daily. Arerage for 1904. 
7,588. Now 8.500. E. Katz, Spec. Agent, N.Y. 


Oakiand. Tribune, evening. Average for nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 196 ,daily 13,447. 


San Francisco. Call, d’y and S’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending 
August, 1905, 62,617; Surday, $8,941. 


San Fr Sunset M ine, monthly, 
literary: two hundred and eigut pages, 5x8 
Circulation: 1904. 48.916: 11 montis 1905, 
59,545. Home Offices, £31 California Street. 





San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evenin, 
Herald Average 1904 10,573. » 





San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bobannan Co Average 1904, 9.125. 
May, Juneand July 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay's Review, sees: Perry A. Cla: 
Actual aterage for 1904, 10,926. sas e- 





Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
isning Co. Averaye Jor 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor Nor., 1905, dy. 46,244, Sy. 61.812, 

1 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 

UA teed by the publishers of the 
OK “7 American Newspaper Direct- 
TEED ory. who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contros 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia. Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1904, 4,965. 
ist 6 months v5 &.111. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 

Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily av. 
to Oct. 1,196,11,001, E. Katz, Spec. agt..N Y, 

Bridgeport. Telegram-Union. Sworn daily 
av. to Oct. 1,'v5.10,128. E, Katz. Spec. Ayt.. N.Y. 

Meriden. a, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 7,64 

Meriden. Mornin haser Kecord and Republican. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559. 

New Huven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 

av. Jor 1904, 13,618: + Sunday, 11,107. 

New Maven. Paltadiam. ay. Aver, 190k, 7.857, 
First 6 mos. ‘05, over §.000, E. Katz, Sp. Agt..N.Y. 

New Haven. Union. Av. 1904, 16.076. ra 
six mos.,’05,16,187. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 

New London. May.ev’c. Arer.’04, ote 1st 
6 mos. v5, 6,090. E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N 

Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily arerage year 
endiiy Dec.. 1904,8.217. Apriicirc., as certified 
by Aes’n am. 4dv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1908, 

2988; Sor 1904, 5.850: now, 6,435. 

_ Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1906. 

5.770. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Ageuts, N. Y. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington. Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11.460. 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only morning 
paper in State. Thres mos. end. Dec., 1904,10,07 4. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. D. C., Army and Na ister. 
average po poe cire. ‘iret weeks Hbyg ey 





Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904. 85.502 (@@). 
FLORIDA. 
Jackaonvilic. x ayy . Av, 1904, 8.760. 
First six mos. 05, 9.028. atz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Coustitution. D’y av. ’04, 88,888; 
W’y 107,925. Aug.'v5, d’y 40,7238; S’y 50, 102. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904, 48.688, Oct. 
1905, 46.906, Sy. 49. 255, Semi-weecly 55.988. 
Atlanta. News Actual daily average 1904 
24.220. S.C. Beckwith. Sp. ag., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta. The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver 
age jirst siz months 1905, 92.83% copies monthly. 


Auguata. Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1904 average. duily 5.661: Sunday 7.480 


Nashville. Herald. 4rerage for March. ig 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georgia. 
ILLINOIS. 

Cairo. or. Daily Average 14, 1,196. 
weekly, 1,12 

Champaten. News. Oct. and Nov., 1905.no issue 
of daily less than 8.010; d’y and w’kly, 6,200, 


Chieago. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average for 1904, 4.100 (QO). 


Pes Breeders’ Gazette. weekly, #2. 00. 
Averaye circulation 1905. tu Oct. ist, 66,423. 


Chieago. Farmers Voice and Naticnal Rural. 
Actuai aver., 194, 25.052. Sept., 1905, 40,000, 





Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. byron 
and Typewriting. Actual areruye 1904, 18.75 





Chieago. Inland Prini rinter. Actual average cir- 
culation Jor 1904, 18.812 (© ©). 


Ohieago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Uct. 20. 1905, showed 85,120 
we a Boy oy aoeey 90% of o oe 

a; 
Illinots. “iiehigan. Wisconsin, Iowa | Minn- 
esota; half the povtoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. Areruge 1904, datly 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. Averuge first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148.928, Sunday 208.501. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

h tS) —_. monthly. The am Co., 
on 9 oy f ffice | Madi A | tay Ve Mtn 
Jor year end.. Feb. 1905, 88,750, Issue Sor Sept. 
1905, 60.200. 

Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8.290. wy, is 278. _Daily, 4 ist 4 mus. '05, $& S02. 

Peoria. Evening Jo z Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, 15. 525. 








Peoria. Star. evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 194, d’y 21.528. S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1904, 14.- 
030. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y 


Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5,685, 








Muncie, Star. Average net sales 1904 (ali re- 
turns und uisold copies deducted), 28,781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge Jor 1#4, 25,315 


s Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1904, dy. 
761. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1904,6.589. Sworn aver. for Nov., '05, 7,665. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily bj weekly. 
Averuge Sor 1904, dy.. 2.068: wy.. $.291. 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat anc Leader. Largest 
gaar. cityctrcu’n. Sworn aver, Nov., 1905, 8,834. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. Nov,, 11.057. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan uny other puper or no puy Jor space. 





Dea Moines. Capital, caily. Lafayette Young, 
puslisher. Actwil aver suld 194, $6.38. 
Present circulation over $¥.000, 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries mure department store adver- 
t:sing than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a wee than any 
competitor zn seven. 


Keokuk. Ga‘e City, Ded av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1905, 8.29: 


Museatine. Journal. Da‘ly ar. 1904, 5,240, 
tri-weekly 3,039, daily, March, 1905, 5,452. 


Sioux bg Fy , Journal, daily. Average Jor 1904, 
sworn. s+ Av. Jor Nov., 1x6, 26,458, 
Prints most news and most forei and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 8v per cent of t. the homes in city. 


Sioux City. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20.67%: Nov., 1905, 25.080, 

The paper of larges t paid ‘circulation. Ninety 
per cent of Sioux City’s reading ic reads 
the Tribune. —_ lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Sta 


KANSAS. 


Mutehinaon. News. Daily 1904, 2.964, First 
five mos, ’06, 8.396. E. Katz, 8p. Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodaburg. Democrat. Put it on your 1906 
list; 3c. per 1,000; Al. Proven av. cir., 8,582. 





Lexington. Leader. Ar. 04. evg. 4.041. Sun. 
5.597, Aug., 05, evg.,4.549. EH. Katz, Spec. Agt. 


Loufaville. Times. Daily average year ending 
June 50, 195,836,025 (%). Beckwith Agency, Rep 


Padueah. Journal of Labor, wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 
results trom the best class of wage-workers. 


e Pe ueah, The Sun. Arerage for April, 1905, 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orieans. Item. official journal of the 
vity. <Av.cir. first cight months 1905, 22,095. 
MAINE. 

Angusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averaye sor 1904, 1,269,6 41, 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1904. 6.844. weekly, .486. 

Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1904, daily 
8,991. weekly 238.837. 

Dover. Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 

average 190h, 1,913. 

Lewiaton. Evening Journal, caily. Aver. for 
190k, 7.524 (© ©). weekly 17.4350 .@ ©). 


Phillina, MaineWoods ena Woodsman.weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 3.130. 


Portland, Evening Expres Express, Agee “J 1904, 
daily 12,166. Sunday Telegram, 8, 
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MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American, dy. Aver. to June 20.'05. 
64,063. Sun., 58.513. No return privilege. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 

lishing Com November Average a = For 
rember, 1905, 61,464 

of the 


litest circulation 
the NEWS is guaranteed by tne 
ishers of Rowell's ante 
lewspaper . who wi 
pay one hundred rs to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 
accuracy. 










troverts its 
a 
Beston. Kvening Transcript (| Boston’s 
tea table paper. ~ Largest amount of w wook aay ea’. 





Beaton. Globe. Aver. to Oct. 1.1906. date. 198. 
619. Sunday, sel "425. “Largest Circulation 
Datly of any two cent paper in the United States. 
400,000 more ot ee 


2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran: 
teed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 

accuracy. 





Beston, Post. Average Oct., 1905. daily 
pncconeae bo ga 28.538. Sunday 


erst Beton eniey Se 

96.580: 1904, 5 . 

Largest daily ciroulation for s904"tn all) New 
land. whether morning or event: m 

nd. and evening editions ow Second 

circulation 








Circulation of the Boston Daily Post 
and the Boston Sunday Post, day 
by day, for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1905: 





DAILY. 
231,00 
233, 
253.200 
242,960 


SUNDAY 





196,700 


198.500 


201,100 














799,225 
Daily Average, 247,708 
Sun ay Average, 199,806 
November 30. 1905. 











Fall River. News. cir’n. Daily av. ’04, 
6,953(%). Robt. Tomes. Kep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


8 wingete. Farm and Home. National soe 
cul semi-monthiy. Totai pata circulat ~~ 
872.564. oe at 59,164 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise. 
ments guaranteed. 


Bae gg Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
ie yirst 5 mos, 1905, 203.420. No 18sue iess 
than 200.000. 41 advertisements guaranteed. 


Sotnatete. New England England Homestead. 
rtant agricultural weekly in New a 
as circulation ap, 08e. Reaches every 
ey id Conn., and all in Ver- 
mout, New Hampshire an and Maine. —_ afewin 
the woods. All advertisements guaran 


5 


W oreester. Evening Post, ry Worcester 
Post Co. Arerage for 1904. 12,617, 


oreester. {Opinion ya jue, dail e 
pele oe 4,782 ° entiaes 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids. Herald. Arerage daily issue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda ers its field. Grand Rapids 

(pop. 100,000) a: estern estern Michigan Pop. 750,000), 


Grand ~ af = Evening | Press dy. 
1904, 44.807, Average 6 mo. mos. 1905, 16.087, 


Jackson, Patriot. mornin mevning. Actual daily ave 
erage Jor 1904,8,158. Av. :ept., 195, 8.857. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.128. June, 10.174. 8... 9,688, 


k alamazoo. Gazette 6 mo. end’g Sept., 
"05, 11.502: Nov., 11 ONS. Lore, cir. by 4.500: 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Ponta: dnc dep 10,288: November, 1905, 18.581. 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. fore ‘or 
1904, 14.816. lorediber. 5 1905, 13.10: it 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. tatty. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Fd pe meng farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
.J. Murphy, pup. Aver. Jor 1904, 56.814. 


Minneapoiis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. -ictual averuge :#4,79.750. Actuui 
average first six months 1905. 86.295. 

The a accuracy of Farm 
Stocic bs Home's circulation rating 
is guarauteed by the American 


‘Newspaper Dt . Circulation is 
practically. ey to the formers 
Oj 


‘isconsin ad y A to Use 
it to reach section most proptably. 





olnananete. Journal, Journal cating 
io. Arer. Jor 193, 57.089: 1904. 64.8% 
trot 41 mos 195, 67,557. Oct. 15, $7,847; 


Nov., 68,848. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation rat: 
guarauteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater —— of the "ay aor 4 
ae an d goes _. es ae | 2 

“a any pa 4 

brings resul wuontte. 


Ry Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
wan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 


a 4 Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. i Oldest Minneapolis daily. Devly 
— L.. ‘for 6 mos. to Oct, 1. 1905. 99.478. 
Sunday, 75,925. 
CIROCULAT’N The Erening Tribune e Cag 
anteed to hare a laryer 
tion than any other or alin 
olis newspuper’s evening 
tion. Thee irrier-delivery of 
the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 
olisis many thousands greater 
than that of any other news- 
paper. The erty circulstion 
by Am. ——- alone exceeds 40.000 datly. The 
paper Piree- Tribune is the recognized 





tery. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apolis. 


Aantal 








a 
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St. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation Sor six months 
ending December, 1106, 92.625. 


St. Paul. Dispatch. Average net sold for nine 
months to Oct, 31, 1905, 60,417 daily. 


&t. Paul, Volkszeitun 
dy. 12.6385. wy. Be at. Sonntapebiatt es.640" 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiesburg, Progress, ev’g. Av. at feat 
end’g Jan., 1908, DATE. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 
MISSOURI. 


Clinton. Kepublican. W’y av. last 6 mos. 1996. 
8.840. Dy. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 806. 

Kaneae City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. sworn 
for 194, daily 64,114, weekiy 199,890 

Joplin. Globe, daiy x Average 1904 12. 046, 
Oct.,'05, 18.874, | E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

&t. Joneph, News and Press. Cire. /st 6 mos. 
1906, 35,828. Smith é th & Thompson, East. Rep. 

—_ Leuie. National Druge Druggist. mo. Henry R. 


ng, Editor and Publisher. A Jor es 
neue KO) ©). Eastern office, & Maiden Lan 


&t. Louis. National Farm: ma mh man 
monthiy. Average for 1902, as oes Nae Jor 
4908, 106,625: average for 1904, 104.750 

MONTANA. 

Batte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904.18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 
NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
daily average for 1904,15,289. 
For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 

Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,867. 

Lineoin. Freie Press, weekly. ctual average 
for year ending January, 1905, 149.231. 

Lineoin. Jcurnal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26.888; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua. Telegraph. The only ee. in City. 

Sworn aver. for Sept. and Oct., 1905, 4,204. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: jirst 

6 mos. 1905, 6,818: 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1904,21.106. First t 6 mos. 1905, 22,555. 

Newark. Evening News. | News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Average for November, 1905. 62,742. 

NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average fo 
1904, 18.288. 10's the he leading pape ore 


Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856, 
At, Sor 'v4,80,.4387; Jan. Feb..€Mar.,’06, 88.594. 


Binghamton. Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.fsor year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (%) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunday 79.. 
882; daily 50.940; Enquirer, even., 82.702. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88.457: ‘st six months, 1905, 95,281, 


Catakill. Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall. edi- 
tor. Ar. yr. endg. Novw., ’05,8.796; Nov., 8.866. 


Corning. Leader. evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905.6.428. 


Cortinnd. Democrat, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2.296. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Glens Fails, Possin Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 


Horneliaville. Morning Times. Ar erage 
4,188 for year ending July, 1905; 29 R. F. D.’s 











Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
2.918. Westchester r County's leading paper. 


Newburgh. News. daily. 4 we. daily Av. 9 mos, 05,5,129.. 
3.000 more than all lewd" ther Newb'gh paperscomoined. 


New York City. 


ine (Leslie’s ae), Pre- 
sent average circulation, 256,10%, ran- 
teed comet, 250,000. Ex Excess, 78.296." 


i eNenz Journa: rna: Est. 1363. Actual weekly 





arerage tssues. 1904.9.871 (OO). Onl: 
Military par > ewarded “Gold Mar 12? ” 
oun fal ly a een ree y ia Mindie 
‘arm and wi 

and South Circulates 100,000 cop- 
ies weekiy, “a deh 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribers, as per Ls <p of June basing The 
xt pu ig power 
of its readers is emphasized by th t that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST subsoribers n New 


aoe = the State. In 
and to 20% to 40¢ of Pennayivania, e Sou 
States. solace ents guaranteed. 


er’s Review. monthly. W.k. Gregory Co. 
m4, Actual average Jor 1904, 1.800. 
Bensiger’s magazine, — monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, A 
ent circulation. 30.000. a 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank 1 
Pup. Co., "Ltd. Aver. Sor 1904, 25.662100)" 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual arerage for 
1904, 8,179; for 23 weeks n 1905, 28,180. 

Haberdasher. mo., est. 1881. Actual average sor 
1904, 7,000. Binders’ wit and Post 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 

Hardware Dealers’ M ine, mopthly. 

nm average 1ssue, 17.500 (© ©). 

D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69.07%. Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. — trade ana art week- 
ly. Average for 1904. 5.509 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,« 
769 copies. — 


Pocket List of Railroad Of Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992: 1904, 19.547. 


The Billboard, America’s Leading Theatrica® 
weekly. New York Office. 1440 presewas. Wal- 
ter K. Hill, Mgr. Phone 2466 38th 


The People’s ewe tommvel. 544.541 monthly- 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1905—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton, pubiisher. 


The “all Street Journal. Dow. Jones & C0., 
pubs. Darly areruge jirst 6 months, 1905, 12,916. 
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The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn.. $02,- 
S85. Evening, $79.735. day, 455.484. 
The Tea d Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
. erretlation aor 1905, 4.205(%); December, 195, 
desue. 5.510 (%). 


Rechester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av 
Jor 1904, 80.000 ; é years’ average. 30.108. 


Reheneetady, Gazette. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, ia eae, 1904, 12.574. 


Syracune. Evening Hleraid. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 1904, daily 85.64 85.648. Sunday 89.161. 


Uttea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.628. 


Uthea. Press. daily. «tto A, Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1906. 14,879, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ohariotte. Obovever. North Carolina's fore- 
Actual daily aver. 1904, 6.148, 
Sunday. 8. OS. semi-weekly, 4.496. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabuia. Amerikan Sanomat, Finnish. 
average for 1904, 10,936. 


Cleveland. Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. ctual 
daily averaye 1904, 79.460: Sunday 68.193. 
Nov., 1905, 78.804 daily; 8 Sunday, 79,986. 


Dayton. Herald, evening. | Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, ; paid at full rates. 


The Billboard. America’s Leading Theatrical 
Weekly. Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


¥ ti 2. D'y ar, 04,112,020. 
Lovoete’s maswrels a... 4 ¥. & Chicago. 


Zaneavilie. ‘Yimes- Recorder. Sworn av. ist 6 
mos, 1905.10,427, Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1904 aver. 
8.104. Oct.,’05,11,858. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Peortiand. Oregon 74 ‘onan Actual aver- 
age for Nov., 195, 28,85 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oheater. limes, ev’g d’y. Average:904, 7.929. 
N. Y. Office, 220 B’way. F. RK. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erte. Times, daily. Aver. for 1904, tw 
November, 1905,15,.711. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. 


Narrisburg. Telegraph. Sworn av., Oct..18.- 
616. Largest paid cireulat'n in EP 9, or no pay. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 5,004; 1905, 06. 5-470 0 (60). 


Philadelphia, German Dail ly Gazette. Aver- 
irculation 1st 6 mos..1 905, daily 60. 996: Sunday 
40.165; sworn statement. ement. Cir. books open 


Phiiadelphia. The Press i Press isa Gola Marx (@ ©) 
Guaranteed a ae ci mene a. and a 





A ay de- 
ble characteristics Rica for any New hee Cir- 

po oly daily average 1904, 1 ane 
Philadelphia. Farin Journal, ly. Wie 


The circulation of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


BULLETIN 


is larger than that of any 

daily newspaper 

published in the 

State of Pennsylvania. 
NET DAILY AVERAGE FOR 


NOVEMBER: 


206,949 corms a vax 


“The Bulletin’s”’ circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


WrituiAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 

eee ee 

The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVEMBER CIRCULATION 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING a for each 
day in themonth of November, I 




















5 suasusenses 


11145938 





¥ Tota! for 26 days, 4.431.021 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR NOVEMBER, 


170,423 copies per day 


annat 8H. WARBURTON. President. 
. December 8. 1905. 


Pitteburg. Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, te 
618. Reaches best prtd class of workmen in 0.8. 








mer Atkinson Company. publisners. Average 
for 1906, 568.266. fig —-+¥ the 
seventh Sugar Bowl to Farm Journal wth this 


10M . 
* Awarded June 25th, 1902 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Li 


“of merits extending over a 


has bern 








THE PITTSBURG 
POST, 


- dail: caepting) 
largest iy 


the -aa Pittsburg, a 

never made use of premiums 

oreitt enterprises ascircule 

tter. It goes le 

bome of the buyer. *The Western Pennsyl- 
vania field cannot be covered without the 
J'ost. Objectionable advertising isexciuded 
from its columns. (irc., dy. 60,026, S. 71,255. 
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Wore ‘it oie —— we 3 

nn. 

. tis s5th'y year. 
d vict ty i fe nits fleld. ‘Sones 

an t ut or t) 

to ho home pA ews. — ts @ home 
‘lounty is second 






Chester C 
in inthe "State in agricultural wealth. 


William«port. Grit. America’s Greatest 


Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
@ Thom; 


ypeon, Reps., New _New York and Chicago 
York, Dispatch, daily. 1904, 
8.974. Enters foo-tharda of Yorn hevien, 
RHODE {SLAND. 


PP te myn Evening Times. Average for 
siz month ending June 30th, 195, 16,818. 
Previdence. Daily Journal, 17.290 (@®).. 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Erening "Bulletin 87. 836, 
@veraye 1:4. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. ¢ 
4.480. Largest circulation in So. Rhode Tsland: 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Obarieaton. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for sirst eight months 1905, 4,265. 
Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1904, daily 8.164 copies 
(OO); semi-weekly, 2.251. Sun- 
day 9.417 (QO). Act aver. July 
to Oct. 23.’05, daily 10,076; Sun- 
day 11.268. 


TENNESSEE. 

Racxvilic Journal nt © _ 
une. Daily average y 
Jan. 31, 1908. ent Weerly 
average 1904, 

One of only "Bee papers in 
the South, and only paper in 
jg awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 

tion, influence and adeartiding patronage. 

as: Sentinel. Av.’04,11.482. Led near- 

est competitor 11,000 in adrert’ng. '04, 6 days vs. 7. 

Memphis. Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunda: 
weekly. Average ist 9 mos, 1905, dat y By. 12 
Bunday, 55.497. weerly, 81.822. Smith é 
Thompson. , Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 

Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
18.772: for 1904, 20.708, Average March, 
April, May, 1905, $1,887. 


TEXAS. 
Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av 
mis. Weekly av.. 2,775. The datly and 
each nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
Samilies of Denton county. 


El Vaso. Herald. Av.’04, 4,211; June's, £008. 
Merc! vass showed HERALD in 
Paso homes. Only EI Paso r yy to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. Smart, 150 Ni 150 Nassau S8t., 

San An on Standard, wi ndard, weekly anwege Sor 


1904, 2.9 
VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F. F. fav Aver, 1904 
8.161, for siz months, 1905, 8,3 

Burlington, Daily News, one Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 oak 6,625; 
last 3 moe.. 7,024; last month, 7,847. 

Burtt . Free Press. 2Press. Daily av. '03, £806. 
104, 6.68: BS Laryest cit ctty and State circulation 
EBzamined by Assoc’n of American 

Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 aet: o~ 
7. swontioondine Dest 1905, 4,18 

a. Messenger, enger, daily. pone average 
fers 008 reise. 
Bho igyengyes 
h, 1904, 9,400; 1905, June 
18a Viale 11,944. August, 18,071. 

Norfolk. Landmark (@@). Leading hom 
paper. Circ. genuine. Nopads. VanDoren, Sp. 

Richmond. News Leader, afternoons. Actual 

porn ig tn Ley 28.575 (see American News- 


bettocen Wash Ese See ‘pulling 





Richmond, Times-Dispatch, 
morn ing 
Actual daily average al end: 
tng December. 1904, = y 2 High 


or duplication. > 5 no — 
or cation. nn hein 

p #- Richmond homes. State 
WASHINGTON. 


Olympia. Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289; 
weekly, 1,465. Only ly paper with tele. reports. 

Taeoma. Ledger. : Dy. av ar. 1904, 14.864; S; 
18.428: Cc +» 9.524. Aver, 6 mos. inaing une 
30, 1906, Daily, 15,189. Sunday, 19,771 


Tacoma. News. Daily Siete cuneate end- 
ing May 3/,16,82%. Suturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkeraburg, Sentinel, daily, R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 194, 2.820. 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ.,11.517 (), 
Sunda circ. 11,983 (sk). For 12months up 
to aprity, 4 905. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling pupers combined, 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1904, 
26,201; November, ,_ 1905, 26,487 (O©). 


Milwaukee. Journal, dail; daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Yr. end. Nov., 1905,40,.28 0, Not., 1905,41,685, 


Oxhkosh, Northwestern. dally. Average for 
1904, 7.281. First eight months 1905, 7.606. 


Wisconsin Agresiia rist. Racine. Wis, 
Estab. 1877. The only 
Wissoncin paper oo aoe 
tion 18 Quaranteed by “the Amer- 
tean Newspaper Directory. Actual 
geome Fer 1008. 88. 181: Seer, 
87.25 2 ie om year ended July 3: 
1905, oes N. Y. Office. Tem le 
Court. . O. Richardson, gr. 


WYOMING. 

Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 

Sor jirst six months of 1905, 4,880, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vaneouver. Province. daily. Average for 
1904, 7.426; Nov,. 1935,%.957. H. DeClerque, 
U. 8. Kepr., Chicago and New Yori: le 

Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P 
Co, Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 1904, 4,856 () 

MANITOBA. CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
eruge for 194. daiiy. arae 3 weehiy, 15,801. 
Daily. November, 1905, $1,898, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 

&t. John. Star. Actual daily average 

October, November, December. 1906. 6,091. - 

NOVA SCOTIA. CAN. 

Malifax, Herald (@@) and Evening Mail. 

Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 
ONTARIO. CAN. 

Toronte. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average Jo ‘or “gp: kc 

Toronto, The News. Swe Sworn average 





nad nine months 1905, 88.858. =. 3c. flat. 


Largest circulation of any evenin pub- 
lished in Ontario. ’ victeaat 

Toronte. Ev. Telegram. D’y, av. 1904.81, 884. 
ip atm 808. Perry Lukens,Jr.,N.Y.Repr. 

Teron “daily. Daily average No- 
vember, 1906, 105, BB. ODB. ’ 

QUEBEC. CAN. 

Mentreal. Herald, daily. ng 1808. Actual 
aver. datly 1904, 28.850 : wee weekly, 18,886. 

Mentreal. La — resge, | La Pres Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. ctual a 190k. datly 
80,259; Av. Mar., 05, 95.886. Ba Sat., 118.892. 

an treal. Star. dy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 

ors, dy. 55.1 te A le 269. Av. for 1904, 

= 56.795, wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. ay keowe firet siz 
months 190;. &.820: Yorember. Fa ; 5S. 
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(© ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publicatio 
per Directory, one hundred and twelve are 
marks (© ©). 


— 


Apnow 


ng listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
distinguished fro’ 


m all the others by the so-called gold 
blicati having th o geld mocks in the 





neements under from 
Directory, cost 20 cents per ‘ine per week, two lines (the smallest advertionueen: it accepted) cost 
$2.20 for a full year, 10 per cent discount. Or $18.72 per year spot cash. if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (QO 
Reaches 9 of the Washington homes. 





GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. = 1906, Da 
40,728 (@O), Sunday 50.102, Wkly Tor wae, 


THE MORNING NEWS (@ 60). Savannah, G: 
A good news rin ny be aes witha well-to- 
do-chentele, wi' meee and ample means. 
Oniy morning daily within = bundred mules. 


ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@6@). Chicago 
Largest circulation; ; best in point of quality. 
BAKERS’ HELPER ©), ©). Cuscane. only “Gold 
Mark” baking Old —. best 
know: qk ew ‘erritory. 


atone © ©». Only or Ss in Lae. 
ceiving this mark. because 
satisfactory resu 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER - a (© ©). 
paper in city ; by best peo 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, oo A 2), 
greatest trade paper; circu auiation 
BOSTON PILOT (@O), eve Sasustew. Romen 
Catholic. Patric Eo Donab i Donaboe, manager 
BOSTON EVENING TRANS TRANSCRIPT (00). estab- 
fished 1830. The only gold ns gold mark daily in Boston. 


Beaton. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
—— oo. of the cotton and woolen indus- 
jes 0! 


TEXTILE par nga (©), Boston. is 
the * t—<* of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet. “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


wonceustsh L’OPINION PUBLIQUE ba ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Englan 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@0) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and fiour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journa! (©). 

NEW YORK. 


THE NEW YORE yucus (© 6), Over 100,000 
metropolitan ci irculation, 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@@)| aoe THE advertising 
medium of Brookly 

THE POST EXPRESS (@©). Reem. N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium tn this sectio 


—_, AND NAVY JOURNAL oe. First in 
its class in prestige. 


THE | See 109). fa 1844; eer 


; Pr 











VOGUE (68). the os yon —-. oe 
cents & copy; $4a year. 11-1: 11-13-15 K, 24th St., . Y. 


THE IRON AGE (@@), established 185. The 
recognized authority in its representative fields. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—An authority of 
the first order.—Tribune. rleston, W. Va. 
News prints more transient ads than ail 
other technical papers; 14g & 3c. a word. 7ry it. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 


In 1904, its 24 ‘Pabe 
D.T. MALLETT, rab. 288 Brosaway, N. ¥ N.Y. 


NEW YORE HERALD (@¢ (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (@ ©) 
established 1874; covers ae = domestic 
electricai pure rs: largest weekly circulation. 


sae ist MAGAZINE (@ ¢ @ ©). There area few 
new og in Rote community aa know more 
others. ‘nese read 
Conver ‘tose 


NEW tN see PA daily and Sun- 
o.. Establ conservative, clean 
an M. - --y a. WEY whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


— world-wi 
jum in prosperous Middle by 
information supplied by Beck by eeneun S N.Y. “chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


earn ey | yg is ef Gold Mark 
) Newspaper, a ot Honor New 
+ a Guaranteed Star Newepa r, the thres 
most desirable characteristics or ‘any vowe- 
paper. Circulation, daily » daily average 1904, 113, 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER « a ete ndence 

Hall one Public Led ’s land- 
8; only paper al i. in thousands of Phila- 

delphia homes. Circulation now la than ip 


ONTO. 
CINCINNATI ye eA wo Beat “ad Cre-2he- 


70 years. PUBLIC LEDGER * columns 
advertising in five months ending - 1st, 1905, 
over same period 1 = 





THE PITTSBURG 
©@ DISPATCH oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
-_ ve. —w fieid. Only two-cent 
rning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable ta to advertise tisers. it home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. age 
quality, large=t circulation in South Carolina 


VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK 0)  d a. 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks vo 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD gdh the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15,683. 


pensar seme = 











a AB in A REST 
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A Gold Mark Paper 








What the 


FOUR LARGEST 
ADVERTISERS 


in the CITY OF MILWAUKEE say of 


The Evening Wisconsin 





GIMBEL BROTHERS say: 


“We value the columns of the 
Evening Wisconsin as the very 
best, and so testify to it by giving 
it our full copy all the time. It has 
our highest endorsement, as we 
have written you before, and we 
wish to further emphasize it. 

“Though we have paid your paper 
large sums of money for advertis- 
ing, we have this year shown our 
appreciation of its high character 
and exclusive circulation by a sub- 
stantial increase of the rate paid and 
continue to give it all our copy.” 





JULIUS SIMON, Boston Store, says: 


“T value the space in your paper 
to be fully worth that of any other 
paper in the city, and back up this 
judgment with my money. 

“The last eight years that I am 
doing business in the city that my 
appreciation of the Evening Wis- 
consin has increased from year to 
year as the price | pay has also in. 
creased to my full satisfaction, and 
that I now use fully as much space 
in your paper as I do in any of 
the others.” 





J. P. MILEY, Pres. G. M. Barrett 
Co., says: 


““We consider your paper an 
excellent advertising medium is 
proven by the fact that we sub- 
mitted to a raise of twenty-five per 
cent in our rate for the renewal of 
our contract for 1905, 

“The fact that we use the Wis- 
consin to the extent of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five to three hun- 
dred inches’ per week, shows our 
appreciation of your splendid ad- 
vertising medium, and proves con- 
clusively that even at the advance 
charged us we believe we are get- 
ting splendid value for our money.” 





DAVID GOODMAN, Pres. Good- 
man’s, says: 


“T will state that this store has 
paid the Evening Wisconsin more 
money for advertising during the 
past year than to any other paper 
in Milwaukee, and have received, 
in our judgment, better results from 
the advertising in its columns than 
from any paper we have used in 
this city.” 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Velume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





OULORADYO. 
HE Denver Post. Sunday edition. Dec. 10, 
1906 d ad 


a total of 108 8-10 columns. The Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky 


per lineeach insertion. seven words tothe line. 








CONNECTICOT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers field of 50,000 
population ; working people are skilled 
gnochanaee. Classified rate, genta — a day. 
five conte a w ord a week. “Agente Wantea,”’ 
etc., half cont t a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Ste and SunpaY Star. Washington, 

D.C. (@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 

aT ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 





ILLINOIS. 
HE Champaign News is the my Want ad 
T medium of Ventral Eastern 
oy (IlL.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 


e prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate: o one cent per word each issue. 





HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
= Directory. 





INDIANA. 
HE Marton Lz. 


ADER is as the best 
result getter for want ads. 





‘T]HE Terre Haute Stak carries more Want ads 
than any other Terie Haute paper. 
e@necent per word. 


" 


HE Muncie Star is the recognized Want ad 

medium of Muncie. It prints four times as 

much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailes —_ 


T's +. lls News d wr more po At _—— 


te than all ‘other — ot indianapolis 
combined. printin, separate 
paid W aas d ng that th 


Thran 2. 8. composed of Indianapolis 
on. Mu ie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
1 offices. 


polis. Rate in each. one 
cont pe aad word; combined rate, two cents per 





URING the month of October. 1904. the In- 
dianapolis STaR es of 


Geeutied ctverticing. in October, 1905, # ‘pad 
ished 88,214 lines. a gain of 32,344 lines. AR 
want ads did not pay, the report a dd ton 
been different. 
pn 
HE IB Dep Moines Capes, ' jarg- 


HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; on! 
morning paper; carries more “want” - 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


MAINE, 


[HE EvEnine EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
ce & Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It as the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot timore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
4 Cuazs for 30 pret, 5 days. Datty EnTer- 
Brockton, Mass., carries solia page 
Want ads. ain Uscelatiae Guanclie 10,000. 


HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing Sbessiioash | medion in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schoois and in- 
structors than all her Boston dailies combined. 


OSTON GLOBE, daily ar yw for Sunday, first ten 
months of 1905. total of 362,206 
fied ads. and there wees. pe trades, deals or 

discounss. This was a gainof 7,076“ want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, oad was 126.776 more 
than any other rr Pape r carried during the 
first ten raonths of 





‘MICHIGAN, 
AGINAW CovurIER-HERALD a ly), only Sun- 
day paper; result yetter; on in ex- 
cess of 3 le. word; ec. subsequent. 
MINNESOTA. 


4 Nie Minneapolis JoURNAaL carried over %% 
r cent more Want ads during November, 
1905, fee any other Minneapolis ei No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. ( irculation, 
eae ; mas ; fret 11 months 1905, 67,557; 


Ts, dexearoLis TRIEUE TAREE is the Zecomnined 


been for many Fa ~ it ie the Didest BM Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscri 5 
whicb is 30, 000 0 oad = a and above any 
other Minneapolis evening edition 
alone has a la: pM, in nna af 
o— thousands, than any other eve: 

lishes over 80 columns of Want 
ped every week at full price iaverage et two 
poems 6 ag). ae De sa eee vers both 
—oomes 2 dally © evening an ws No “otber Min. Min- 
peaees 8 carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of ~~ S anted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 








HE 8T. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for Want Ads. It carries more 

advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatcn for — 1905, was 
61,932. It is the only newspaper of its 
tion in St. Pavi or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for ali classifications of want ads. The Au- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 
increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904. 
Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified business. 
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MISSOUKI. 
SE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ade 
all other pavers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 
MONTANA. 
TRE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Aserage 
circulation (1904), 11.350 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. aon cir- 
culation over 27,000. Centa 


HE Lincoin Dairy 8Tar, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guaranteed 
etreuiation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday \\ ant ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturoay afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time, DatLy STaR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| pat JourNAL—Leading Hom: 
es. Only “want” Med. 
jum. ARF, Largest circulation. 
EWARK. N. J., Freie ZeiTune (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 
7s EAGLE has no rivais in Brooklyn’s 
classified bustess. 


7s ws Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
d-mevium in Kocheste 





LBANY EVkNING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ope Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in W County. 





UFFALO NEWS with over 95,009 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in ‘Buffalo ana the 
t Want Medium in the State, outside of 

New York cay. 


Ts Trmes-UNION. of Albany, New York, Bet- 

ter medium for wants and te — 

matter than any other paper in pany’ 3 
arantees a circulation greater olan al other 
y papers in that city. 


ting. 

r stamps, Office devices. adwriting, half. 
tone making, and tivaliy anything which 
interests and appeals 80 advertisers and busi- 

m Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


® 
= 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
RAND FORKS Herat. Circ. Sept. 05, 6,515. 
Examination by A. A. A., June 05. Bi 
Daily nN. D. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep’s. 





OUNGSTOWN Vivica Ton—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


HE Mansrirtp News publishes daily more 

Want ads than any other 20.000 population 

newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLANOMA. 
Ts OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11.858. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HE Chester. Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more ciasrified ads than any 
inne 


Woven te LEADER, beet business get- 
"Lan in the prosrerous —— coal re- 
rnoon cire 








HY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
TAK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN_ bring 
promot returns, because “in Phila- 


delphia nearly everybody 


THE BULLETIN 
Net paid daily everage -- for 
November : 


206,949 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


FOR RESULTS IN 


PHILADELPHIA USE 
The GERMAN DAILY 


GAZETTE. Goes into the 
homes of a prosperous people 
49,083 times daily. 

350,000 Germans in Phila- 
delphia. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ys E Columbia StaTt« (@©) carries more Want 
ads than any other 8S. C. newspaper. 


VERGINIA,. 
if ie News LEADER, a ublishea ovens afternoon 
except sunday, Richmond. Va. largest 


circulation by iong odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified aavts., one centa word per 
insertion. b mag in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 worus: bo wisplay. 


CANADA. 
HE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized War antad mediums, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. La Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canaaa witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wanvtaus than any French newspaper in the world 


a: DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 

Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
4 Canada. pnd ads ove cent @ word. 
Minium charge 25 cents. 


4 Nerv Montreal DaILy Stak carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FsMILY HERALD AND 
oe a more W roe advertisements 
than any oiher weekly paper in Can: 


daily paper in Canada and more ad+ertisements 
¢ this n nature than are contained inal) the other 
rs published in Western Canada 
a Moreover, — FREE PRESS carries a 
oa volume of ry advertising than 
other daily paper he Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest Fg 
paper (1857). Covers entire Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Conalion Pacific 
Coast. 

“AuTUMN SuGGEsTIons” is the title 
of an attractive little booklet issued 
by the Geo. C. Flint Co., 43 West 23d 
street, New York City. Fine furni- 
ture is the subject treated. The il- 
lustrations are artistic and suggestive, 
and a feature of the booklet is a 
chronological table giving the dates of 
the more important furniture periods 
from the earliest times down to 
“American Colonial,” “Directoire’ and 
“Empire.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Pubiisners. 


wenn 
@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price. two dollars a year. one dollar for six 
Months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one ume, will 
de put down for one year each and a larger pum- 
er at the same rate. Five cente acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always possible to supply bac« 
tumbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
the charge will be five doliarsa 


ADVERTISING RATES . 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure. 
26 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page $40). 

For specitied ition selected by adver- 

% , douvie price is demanded. 

Gp time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to id one week 
4n advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
ve discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space usea paia yt rata. 

Two lines — vertisement taken, six 

e a line. 
ing appearing as reading matter isin- 

ocre fe 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
‘week in advance. 

Ad vertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to afree subscription for one year, if demanded. 


yen 
Cuar.es J. Zinac. 
Editor and Manager. 
OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
‘London Agent, F.W. Sears.5v-52 Luagate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, DEC. 27, 1005. 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
aan independent journal, con- 
mected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 


WORK GOES ON IN WANA- 
MAKER'S. 


In the case of Wanamaker’s 
new building in New York, on 
which the work of putting in fix- 
tures was delayed by the Building 
Department, which demanded that 


showcases, shelving, etc., should 
be of fireproofed wood, the courts 
have decided that the Building 
Department has no right to dictate 
jin the matter of fixtures. Work 
thas been resumed.  Fireproofed 
wood, it is said, is remarkably 
thydroscopic, absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere, and its use 
for counters and showcases would 
be ruinous to goods, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


In Germany an average of 3,000 
persons are convicted annually 
for adulterating articles of food. 


To receive a check for three 
hundred dollars just a few days 
before Christmas is not an un- 
pleasant surprise. You stand as 
good a chance to get it as any 
man. Sze prize offer on pages 70 
and 71 of this issue, 


COMMENCING with the February 
issue, Suburban Life, the Boston 
magazine, will be printed by the 
J. Horace McFarland Co, 
Harrisburg, Pa, and Mr. Me- 
Farland will act as associate edi- 
tor. W. A. Trowbridge, former- 
ly on the staff of the Country 
Calendar, has joined Suburban 
Life’s advertising force. 

oo 


THE growth of the volume of 
local advertising throughout the 
country is well illustrated by the 
record breaking volume of busi- 
ness carried by the Little Rock, 
Ark., Gazette.* December 1oth, in 
a regular issue the Gazette car- 
ried 140 columns of advertising, 
not only a record breaker for 
Arkansas but probably for a reg- 
ular issue, the record for a city 
the size of Little Rock. 


A NEW AGENCY. 


The Baer-Wadsworth Com- 
pany, a new general advertising 
agency with offices at 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York, is headed by 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, late with 
the Alert Advertising Agency, 
New York, and Joseph E. Baer, 
formerly advertising manager of 
Erich Bros. Among the accounts 
with which business was opened 
are Erich Bros., dry goods; Ap- 
polo Pianos; Anderson Pianos; 
Safety Folding Bed Co.; Law- 
rence Field & Co., dry goods; 
Bankers’ Realty & Security Co.; 
Sheffield Coffee; William New- 
man Co., clothing; L. Shaw, hair 
goods; Solomon & Burroughs, 
furs; Straus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, toys; Metropolitan Music 
Company, music and toys; Mel- 
ville Music Company; Consumers’ 
Wall Paper and Supply Company. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


In Turkey articles bearing on 
the wrapper a star, crescent, 
mosque or the figure of a moslem 
—male or female—may not legally 
be exposed for sale. Such de- 
signs, according to a German ex- 
port paper must be removed from 
the articles to which they are af- 
fixed before entering the country. 


A FOLDER descriptive of the 
work of the bronze foundry of the 
Gorham Company, New York, 
comes from that concern, This de- 
partment of the Gorham equip- 
ment, at Providence, the largest 
bronze foundry in the world, is 
constantly turning out memorial 
tablets, statues, bas reliefs, foun- 
tains. busts and ornamental pieces, 


THosE public libraries which 
have reading-rooms in connection, 
seem to be strangely deficient as 
regards the advertising trade 
journals, Some libraries in the 
larger cities have about three 
printing trade journals, which 
have departments of advertising, 
but which the general public look 
at more because of their beauti- 
ful pictures. Many of these same 
libraries do not have on file such 
an advertising paper as PriNTERS’ 
InK.—The National Advertiser. 


Tue publisher of Both Sides, 
the Anti-Prohibition paper issued 


at Minneapolis, states that the 
recent rumor that his publication 
had been excluded from second- 
class postal privileges for printing 
some verses that were unmailable, 
is unfounded. The paper is being 
published regularly and accepted 
at the Minneapolis postoffice as 
second-class matter. Its issue of 
October 5th was questioned by 
the postal authorities but went 
through without trouble. Both 
Sides has been published eleven 
years and is read by 3,600 saloon- 
keepers, according to the publish- 
er’s statement. It gives late Su- 
preme Court decisions, changes in 
saloons throughout Minnesota, a 
directory of Minnesota and South 
Dakota liquor dealers, news of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and sim- 
ilar information. 
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Tue Rockford, IIl., Register- 
Gazette closed a deal with the 
Associated Press for doubling its 
present press report, which will 
give an afternoon telegraphic ser- 
vice the equal of any afternoon 
paper in the State outside of Chi- 
cago. 
CIRCULATION EXAMINA- 
TION IN ROCKFORD. 


The Register-Gazette, Rock- 
ford, Ill., sends out summaries of 
recent examinations of the circu- 
lation of the three dailies of that 
city, made by the agent of the As- 
sociation of American Advertis- 
ers. The report covers a dull 
period—May 15 to August 15, 
1905. The Register-Gazette’s 
daily average of copies printed 
was 5,841, the Morning Star’s 
daily average 5,888 and the Re- 
public’s 5,791. According to 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory the daily averages of 
these papers for 1904 was: Reg- 
ister-Gazette 5,496, Morning Star 
6,758, Republic 6,251. 





THE LITTLE SCHOOLMAS.- 
TER AS AN EDUCATOR. 


Wishing to interest the Rutland 
merchants in up-to-date methods 
of advertising, and to show them 
that the Hera/d was interested in 
them, I looked about to find some 
means of getting ideas before them. 
After looking over the field I de- 
cided on one medium that seemed 
to meet my ideas, and that was 
PRINTERS’ INK. Since we have 
delivered the copies to the mer- 
chants have heard many remarks 
complimentary to it. The circula- 
tion of your journal has set many 
to thinking as to their advertising, 
and when you get advertisers to 
thinking you have done some- 
thing. Many of them say it con- 
tains many ideas that they will act 
on. Asan educator in the adver- 
tising line I think that PRINTERs’ 
INK is in a class by itself. 

F, T. PARsons, 
Manager Rutland (Vt.) Herald, 


December 14, 1905. 
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Tue Christmas number of the 
Ohio State Journal of Columbus 
contained 116 pages and, accord- 
ing to its own assertion, contained 
“more news, more feature articles, 
more paid advertising, than any 
other Ohio newspaper ever put 
into a single issue.” 


BRANCH FOR LINCOLN 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Premises at 413 Broadway, at 
the corner of Lispenard street, 
have been leased by the Lincoln 
Trust Company, New York City, 
and will be converted into a 
branch of this successful concern, 
accommodating its depositors and 
clients in the wholesale, jobbing 
and commission clothing district. 





In the true meaning of the 
word, graft is dishonesty for gain 
or advantage. The worker in any 
occupation who shirks his job, de- 
liberately wastes the time of his 
employer or makes and_ takes 
“perquisites” is in principle no 
less a grafter. If this is not un- 
derstood, realized and acknowl- 
edged, the lesson of the revival 
that is now sweeping the country 
will be lost—The New York Sun. 


AN 





INTERESTING COCOA 
EXHIBIT. 


Stollwerck Brothers, New 
York, manufacturers of the cocoa 
bearing their name, loan to retail- 
ers who handle the brand an in- 
teresting card for store display. 
This device, designed by 
Wentworth Floyd, has attached 
seven small glass receptacles. The 
first contains cocoa beans as they 
come from the pods, while the 
others show six different kinds of 
refuse that are separated from 
them in making  Stcllwerck’s 
Cocoas—cocoa bean shells, shell 
dust refuse, light refuse, dirt re- 
fuse, fibrous refuse and the germs 
or sprouts of the cocoa bean, 
which are hard, woody,. indigest- 
ible cores never ground up in this 
brand. Appropriate text briefly 
tells a forceful advertising story 
of purity and cleanliness. These 
cards remain the property of 
Stollwerck Brothers, 
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THE CHICAGO SPECIALS. 


The sixth edition of a handy 
booklet issue by Geo. C. Krog- 
ness, the special agent, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, has been is- 
sued, It contains the names of 
all of the papers having special 
representatives in Chicago, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 


AN INDEX TO RAILROAD 
LITERATURE. 


The Chicago Great Western 
Railway ‘issues from St. Paul a 
booklet that embodies a great ad- 
vertising idea, which ought to be 
elaborated on a mutual plan by 
all the railroads. Called a “Guide 
to Guide Books,” it briefly in- 
dexes and summarizes several 
hundred folders and booklets of 
prominent American transporta- 
tion lines under geographical 
classification, showing the trav- 
eler planning a trip to any section 
of the country, or abroad, what 
road issues descriptive books 
about the places he wishes to 
visit, the titles of such booklets, 
contents, territory covered, etc. 


HOES ITS ROW. 


One of the most efficient of all 
advertising journals is Agricult- 
ural Advertising, Chicago. The 
exposition of the farm press by 
this specialized trade magazine 
has done more for agricultural 
advertising than any other one 
thing in the past few years, and 
incidentally has taught advertisers 





- a great deal about what was once 


the most obscure field in all pub- 
licity. Agricultural Advertising is 
owned and operated by an adver- 
tising agency, the Long-Critch- 
field Corporation. But no adver- 
tising journal conducted in such 
connection can show a_ cleaner 
record, nor numbers more friends 
among the publishers who pat- 
ronize its advertising columns, If 
Agricultural Advertising ever 
holds anybody up, the thing is 
done with sweetness and light, 
and there is never even the imita- 
tion protest that many publishers 
raise after they have obedient! 
taken space in other agency publi- 
cations. 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 
IN ADVERTISING, 


The creation of a General Ad- 
vertising Department for the New 
York Central lines, and the plac- 
ing in charge of that department 
the veteran railroad advertiser, 
George H. Daniels, who has been 
for nearly twenty years the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the New 
York Central Railroad, marks an 
era in the history of advertising 
in America, 

The New York Central lines 
are the first great system to create 
an advertising department which 
covers all the railroads in their 
system, and the far-reaching con- 
sequences of such a movement 
cannot be appreciated at first 
sight, but this action on the part 
of the management of these lines 
emphasizes the value of advertis- 
ing generally, and forces the con- 
clusion of a ‘strong belief in the 
efficacy of railway advertising in 
particular, 

Some idea of the importance of 
this new department can be had 
when it is understood that it will 
control the general advertising in 
America and in foreign countries 
of the New York Central, Boston 
and Albany, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, Rutland, 
and Lake Erie and Western rail- 
ways and their leased lines, hav- 
ing their western terminals at 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
and their eastern terminals at 
New York, Boston and Montreal, 
and embracing more than twelve 
thousand miles of the best equip- 
ped railways in the world. 

Mr. Daniels has for many years 
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been a firm believer in 1.cwspaper 
and magazine advertising, and, 
therefore, the organization of the 
General Advertising Department 
of the New York Central lines is 
of importance to every legitimate 
publication in America—daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

In an address before the New 
York State Press Association a 
few years ago, Mr. Daniels made 
the point that the railroad is the 
advance agent of commerce, and 
that railway advertising has been 
of immense value to American 
manufacturers in calling the at- 
tention of the whole world to the 
excellent work done by our in- 
ventors and mechanics, as illus- 
trated in the Empire State Ex- 
press, the Twentieth Century 
Limited, and other great trains 
that connect the East with the 
West; the average foreigner argu- 
ing that the men who were able 
to turn out such machines must 
be able to build almost anything, 
and that the farm machinery, and 
all kinds of industrial machinery 
made in America, must be of the 
very best quality. Railroad ad- 
vertising has certainly been the 
means of bringing thousands of 
men here from foreign countries 
to investigate our manufactures 
and has wonderfully increased 
our foreign commerce, 





“Wat We Don’t Know About 
Printing” is a booklet from the 
Courier Co., Madison, Ind., on the 
order of Elbert Hubbard’s essay 
on “Silence’—made up of blank 
pages. As an odd conceit to go 
with other literature it seems ef- 
fective. But it should not be sent 
out alone. 





Office of 
THE CHICAGO DAILY RBWS 


VICTOR FP LAWSON, Publisner, 


128 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Dec.11,1905. 


J trust it is not necessary for me to assure you of our very high 


eppreciation of thé ‘value of Printers’ Ink as to pap 


addressed to advertisers. 





Very truly yours, 
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Some of the brightest and most 
successful advertising men of to- 
day won their first fame and pub- 
lic notice by competing for prizes 
offered by the Little Schoolmaster 

jn years past. A chance for 
young advertising students is now 
offered in the prize competition 
described on pages 70 and 71 of 
this issue, 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST  FI- 
NANCIAL CROOKS. 


During the past year the Phila- 
delphia North American, in the 
interests of clean advertising, has 
waged a campaign against invest- 
ment crooks in that city. One 
cotton investment swindler has 
been jailed and convicted, ten 
others have been driven out of 
business or bankrupted, and many 
others have fled from Philadel- 
hia. The Postoffice inspectors 
ave commended the North 
American’s work in this field, and 
greater value has been given to 
legitimate financial advertising in 
that city. 








“FAIR TRIAL” FOR LEWIS IS 
ASKED OF CONGRESS. 
Petition from Ohioans_ presented by 

Representative Thomas. — 

A petition asking congress to inter- 
cede for E. Lewis, president of the 
People’s United States Bank, who was 
recently indicted by the federal grand 
jury here, and to see that he gets a 
‘fair trial’ and pass a law defining 
fraud orders, was submitted in the 
House of Representatives Thursday by 
Representative Thomas of the 19th 
Ohio district, according to a dispatch 
from Washington. 

The document, which is regarded as 
a rather curious one, was signed by 
several hundred of Congressman 
Thomas’s constituents. The dispatch 
did not state what disposition of the 
petition was made. 

“I do not know Mr. Thomas and 
never heard of him before,” said Mr. 
Lewis to the Star-Chronicle. “There 
are many people throughout Ohio who 
are interested in the People’s Bank 
and our publication. What action they 
may have taken was entirely of their 
own initiative. We have received let- 
ters from many people living in almost 
every State in the Union stating that 
they would address such petitions to 
congress. 

[he action of the postmaster gener- 
al in issuing a fraud order against the 


bank last Po been severely de- 

- mounced b wis in issues of the 
Woman's | zine since that time.— 
St. Louis tar-Chronicle, December 
15, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


You might not win the first 
prize, but you may win the sec- 
ond or third, although there is a 
possibility that you might win all 
three prizes and pocket the whole 
five hundred about a week before 
Christmas day next. See particu- 
lars on pages 7o and 71 of this 
issue, 


TO REMOVE SAVINGS 
BANK HANDICAP. 


Another effort is to be made 
this winter to have the franchise 
tax on savings banks in New 
Yor State removed by the legis- 
lature. The attempt at the last 
session sailed because the bill for 
repeal, passed by the Senate, did 
not reach the House in time for 
consideration. Wa. 3. -S. 
Wood, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, is chairman of a 
committee of bankers to look 
after this legislation. The tax 
bears hard on New York savings 
banks because it taxes the surplus 
of institutions that are more rig- 
idly restricted in their investments 
than the banks of any other State 
in the Union, and therefore han- 
dicaps them in their power to earn 
interest for depositors. 


THE KIND THAT IS NOT 
WANTED. 











Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 18, 1905 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We gave the Mail Order Journal the adver- 
tisement for the reason that they had an inter- 
esting story on the Des Moines newspaper 
situation. There are a good many features of 
the Des Moines newspaper situation which 
are being more or less misrepresented by one 
of the newspapers here. If Printers’ Inx 
would, sometime in the near future, have a 
representative investigate the situation here we 
would feel more di to take space in your 
publication to exploit our publications. To 
purchase space in Primters’ Inx to combat 
some of the theories and statements made by 
one of the local publications would necessi- 
tate a larger expediture than we feel that we 
can afford at th's time. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue RecisTer AND LEADER, 
W. B. Southwell, Bus. Manager. 


The Little Schoolmaster prefers 
that publications which attach 
conditions to their advertising 
patronage stay out of its columns. 
PrINTERS’ INK solicits patronage 
upon its merits and not upon 
favors expected. If that principle 
has to be abandoned it will cease 
publication altogether. 
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EXTENSIVE POSTAL LEGIS- 
LATION. 


On the first days of Congress's 
present session thirty-four bills 
relating to postal matters were 
introduced. They cover many 
points. One requires __post- 
masters to affix stamps to 
mail matter when coin is paid 
for postage, another to postal 
savings, and others as ‘follows: 
To provide for subsistence of 
rural carriers; for the issuance of 
postage stamp certificates; to 
grant vacations to rural carriers 
with pay; to increase pay of car- 
riers; to permit one copy of all 
second-class publications to go 
free to subscribers; to provide 
postoffice boxes permanently to 
citizens paying first cost of same; 
to establish postal telegraphs; to 
establish parcels post; to prevent 
Sunday issuance of money orders 
and registered mail; to grant 
franking privileges to agricultural 
bureaus of each State; to estab- 
lish a library post; to consolidate 
third and fourth class matter; to 
reduce letter postage to one cent 
an ounce. The Sawyer Pub- 
lishing Co., of Waterville, Me., 
has established a legal bureau at 
315 Temple Court, New York 
City, in charge of Lucius Wein- 
schenk, counsel, who keeps copies 
of these bills there for examina- 
tion and will send on request any 
information about them desired. 
The purpose of this bureau is to 
keep publishers and advertisers 
informed on the progress of 
postal legislation, 
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THE GEO. ETHRIDGE CO. 


41 Union Square. 
New York, Dec. 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We appreciate that a very great 
amount of significance will be attached 
to Mr. Rowell’s personal recollections 
which are now being issued in serial 
form in Printers’ INK, and which will 
be subsequently published in book form, 
and when we read the list of prominent 
agencies to which he makes reference 
in the current issue of Printers’ INK, 
we apprehended that our status might 
not be understood by reason of our 
non-representation in that list. 

Very respectfully, 
Tue Georce Erurivce Co., 
Jos. G. Kitchell, President. 

_ This company devotes all of its 
time and energies to the prepara. 
tion of most excellent designs and 
copy, and differs from the other 
agencies in that it does not place 
a line of advertising, although it 
controls some very important ac- 
counts—delegating the details of 
space buying, checking, etc., to 
the various placing agencies with 
whom it affiliates, 

The Ethridge Company has 
earned a high reputation for its 
comprehensive advertising plans, 
strong copy and effective designs, 
and has built up a large business 
among the most prominent of 
National advertisers and with im- 
portant advertising agencies who 
come to it for superior work in 
the divisions which it has special- 
ized. Mr. George Ethridge has 
for over three years conducted 
the Department of Commercial 
Art Criticisms in Printers’ INK, 
and is regarded as a post-graduate 
in the realm of magazine and 
newspaper illustrations. 








“FOLATION GUAR. 


‘Te Newerarep oF tows 


The Des Moines Capital 


LavaTSITS YOUNG, Poems 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Orrice, 87 Wasurrorow 
New Youu Orrice, 106 Womtp Burpee 


DES monrms, 1owa,Déec.—16._1905, 


We have found Printers Ink a very valuable advertising 


Medium during 1905 and expect to be with you with equal generosity during 


1906. 
Very truly yours, 


DES me 


CAPITPAL. 


ae 
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Tue American Tobacco Com- 


pany is extensively advertising 
“Navy” Tobacco in Central 
States. The copy consists of 


6o-inch ads once a week. The 
business is placed by the Ben B. 
Hampton Co., and is going to 
dailies and weeklies. 





THE regular annual business meet- 
ing of the Agate Club of Chicago, the 
oldest organization of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives in this country, was held 
atthe club rooms on Monday after- 
noon, Dec.18. The following were 
elected officers for 1906: President 
Mr. H. M. Ford; Vice-President, Mr’ 
R. G. Howse, Jr; Secretary, Mr. R 
T. French; Asst. Secretary, Mr. E. S- 
Wells, Jr; Treasurer, Mr. William 
Boyd. 





ANOTHER RIGHT OF PRI- 
VACY SUIT. 


A Mrs. Peck, living at Mount 
Ayr, Iowa, has brought suit 
against the Duffy’s Malt Whiskey 
eople for publishing her portrait 
in connection with a testimonial 
for that beverage written by a 
Chicago woman, Mrs. O. Schu- 
man. The latter, it is said, has 
made a business of giving medical 
testimonials, and in this case fur- 
nished the photograph of the Iowa 
woman, which was in her pos- 
session. Mrs, Peck is a temper- 
ance advocate, and sues because 
she has been grievously mortified 
and damaged. 





A CIRCULATION FEATURE. 


As an indication of the home 
character of its circulation, the 
Philadelphia North American de- 
scribes, in a folder, the system of 
porch parties that it originated in 
that city some time ago. The 
porch party, it is stated, is exclu- 
sively a Philadelphia institution, 
and 625 of them were given last 
season under the auspices of the 
North American. Each party, 
many of which are under the 
management of children, sells 
candy, ice cream, auto rides, etc., 
and the money goes to the paper’s 
outing fund. 
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In its Sunday issues of Decem- 
ber 3rd, roth and 17th, the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Telegram printed a 
total of 124 pages, containing 446 
columns of advertising. The 
Telegram had an average circula- 
tion of 26,593 for 1904, the largest 
in the State outside of Boston. 





TWO GREAT ELECTRICAL 
PAPERS CONSOLIDATE. 


Undoubtedly an important step 
taken in electrical journalism is 
the consolidation of the Electrical 
World and Engineer and the : 
American Electrician. 

Both papers have been published 
by the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, 114 Liberty street, New 
York, 

The two will be amalgamated 
with the first issue in January, 
and the new paper, which will be 
issued weekly, will be known 
simply as the Electrical World. 

The first issue of each month 
will not only treat of the scientific 
side of things electrical, but will, 
as thoroughly as the American 
Electrician did in the past, take 
up the popular side of the sub- 
ject. But the regular weekly edi- 
tion of the new Electrical World 
will likewise devote ample space 
to the popular side of electricity, 
as a very successful effort has 
been made towards inducing the 
monthly subscribers of the Amer- 
ican Electrician to subscribe to the 
weekly edition of the new paper, 
despite its higher price. A sub- 
scription rate of $2 per year has 
been offered to the subscribers of 
the American Electrician, whose 
subscriptions expire in January, to 
induce them to subscribe to all 
the numbers of the new Electrical 
World. It is likewise permitted 
to send in subscriptions for the 
first number of the Electrical 
World published each month—the 
number which devotes special at- 
— to popular electrical mat- 

Ts, 

- Ninety-five per cent of all the 
‘American ‘Electrician’s subscrib- 
ers whose subscriptions expire the 
first of the year have already re- 
newed them for the Electrical 
World, the publishers assert. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
TESTIMONIALS IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 


In a report to the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor, Consul- 
General Howe of Antwerp, has 
the following to say regarding 
means for extending the foreign 
trade of the United States: “The 
co-operation by American manu- 
facturers in establishing a joint 
warehouse at the large trade 
centers, where samples of their 
goods may be seen and handled 
under the charge of a manager 
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familiar with the business cus- 
toms and language of the coun- 
try, would, in my opinion, event- 
ually open up a market for Amer- 
ican products. Each year’s ex- 
perience abroad strengthens my 
opinion of this method of extend- 
ing our trade relations with for- 
eign countries. Elaborate adver- 
tising is, in my opinion, of little 
use in foreign countries when the 
products themselves are not avail- 
able, and testimonials are useless 
unless emanating from the local 
trade.” 











BOSTON'S NEXT 
MAYOR: 


BUSTON POST. MUNDAY. DECEMBER 11, 1008 


Deuces sovenreasery route «: sovenrmaeen? 


Fitzgerald Facts 


Let Us Reason Together e 



























1 stand pledged to the Democratic 
Party and the people of Boston on 
this, my platform. To it I will be true. 
On this, the eve of your, the People’s, 

»victory.. which.:even -the.- Republican | x?" 
Press now admits. is assured, I thank 
you one and all for your loyal support.. 


JOHN F. FITZGERALD = 


Frothingham Says 
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‘Lower Taxes 


Bosses’ Yoke. 


will be Protected . 





“MY ELECTION WILL 5° 
MEAN 


Boston for Bostonians 
Better and Cleaner Streets. 
The ' Escape: of . Boston -trom ‘the 


The Control of the People by : Private: 
and Corporate Interests Will Cease. 
will be Stamped Out 
Graft will be Exposed 
The Interests’ of the Wage-carner 


1 will Enter Office Unhampered by 
any Strings, Trades or Pledges. 


We some 
ereey 

















wars eirzuenaco A Fal and Square Deal Far Evra init Tin 


A FULL PAGE POLITICAL AD FKOM THE BOSTON " POsT’’ FOR DECEMBER I1, 1905. 
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QUERY OVER JEWELRY 
JOURNAL. 


Several jewelry manufacturers 
not in the so-called “trust” have 
complained to the Postoffice De- 
partment that the Keystone, the 
monthly jewelry journal publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, will not pub- 
lish advertisements of firms ex- 
cept those in the “trust,” and that 
it is therefore a “house organ.” 
The complainants are the W. J. 
Johnson Company, Pittsburg, the 
Dueber-Hampden Watch Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, and other 
watch firms. 





Tue advertiser who, a dozen 
years ago, ran a business card in 
the trade journals representing his 
field, simply to keep his name be- 
fore the public and to support the 
recognized organs of his trade, has 
learned to regard advertising as a 
real business force, and now ex- 
pects it to pay directly or indirect- 
ly. At the same time, if left to 
his own devices, he is prone to 
advertise in a half-hearted, slip- 
shod manner, running the same 
copy week after week and month 
after month, and still expect re- 
turns in proportion to the expen- 
diture. 





ADVERTISING THE PRE- 
SCRIPTION DEPART- 
MENT. 


The following is the text of a 
circular issued by Bernhardt 
Handt, a druggist located in the 
upper part of Manhattan Island: 
“You cannot raise birds by plant- 
ing bird seed. And you cannot 
get well when sick, unless the 
prescription your doctor prescribes 
contains the best and purest drugs 
obtainable. These are the only kind 
I use in my prescription depart- 
ment. Low price cuts no figure 
with me when I buy my drugs, 
but chemicals of known purity 
and standard quality and strength 
are what I select. At the same 
time I regulate my prices to the 
lowest in Harlem, and some of my 
customers walk many blocks to 
my store to get the best and save 
money.” 
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DIRECT AND COMPREHENSIVE. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE Burgau, 
1417 G Street, N. W. 
WasuincTon, D. C., Dec 18, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In my newspaper career of over 
thirty years I have met no publication 
so directly and comprehensively suitable 
for newspaper men generally, whether 
in the editorial or the business depart- 
ment, as Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. I have no hesitation in 
placing it facile princeps. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert M. McWave 


+9 9—__— 
THE GREATEST SOURCE OF PRO- 
TECTION. 


Norrotk, Va., Dec, 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed you will find three dollars 
($3) to cover the cost of one of Mr. 
Rowell’s books and a coupon for a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ INK. 

Six years ago I took charge of the 
Dispatch, coming to this city after an 
apprenticeship served in the news end 
of newspapers, and as ignorant of the 
science of advertising as is the average 
man trained.exclusively in that depart- 
ment. — 

During the years that have followed, 
Printers’ INK has been my text book, 
and I feel that I can consistently say 
that Mr. Rowell and Mr. Rowell’s 
pupils have had more to do with the 
methods that we have followed and 
with the success that has followed these 
methods than any one man, or than all 
of the other advertising men and ad- 
vertising literature which have had in- 
fluence upon them. 

During the first years that we report- 
ed our circulation to Printers’ Inx 
and to Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory it made a very poor show- 
ing compared with our morning con- 
temporaries. Year after year it went 
to you for just what it was, and year 
after year, as it has grown, the adver- 
er | from the foreign field has come 
oO us. 

I look upon the stand which your 
publication takes for a square deal, 
upon its insistence upon business meth- 
ods in advertising, as being the great- 
est source of protection that legiti- 
mate newspapers have to-day against 
consciousless and unfair circulation 
claims. 

I hope to see that day come when 
you can combine the advertisers of the 
country into some association that will 
make real circulation investigations. 
This will be of benefit to newspapers 
of circulation both locally and in the 
general advertising field. It will im- 
mensely help advertisers and will do 
good all ’round. 

Advertising is more than a business, 
and is more than a trade, It is a pro- 
fession and should have professional 
standards. No one has done as much 
to elevate it as has Mr. Rowell, and no 
agencies have maintained it on the 
high plane, in my opinion, that Print- 
ers’ InK and Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory have. 

Very truly yours, 

JAMES _M. THOMSON, 
Publisher Norfolk Dispatch. 
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Tue Kansas City Star, winner of 
the sugar bowl offered by Printers’ 
Ink for the paper west of Chicago 
giving the advertiser the best service 
in proportion to the price charged, an- 
nounces that its present circulation ex- 
ceeds 130,000 daily. This is a gain of 
4,000 over the figures for 1904. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line oe pe . Five cent discount may be 
deducted if paid- for in advance of publi- 
— and ten per ‘cont eg yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of first publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but 1f a specified position is 
asked for an adrertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS, 


Pee men who desire toown good n 
8, to send for my ‘ repectal — list. % 
©. F DAVID, 148 Townsend St. Bosto 


W ASTED_ Active, ambitions and capable ad- 
vertising solicitor to join in purchase of a 
trade journal. Box 1308, Boston, Mass. 


EEKLY within 150 miles of N. Y. City for a 
e grain business and grain mill. A 
good eisopen. C. F. DAV1D, Boston. 


‘(THE circulation -of the New York World. 

morning edition. exceeds tuat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


bigeye man 1 wanted | in > spmmpenee ation office 
oraw railroad maps and 

Write full particulars. Address STO‘ ‘KCHART. 

office of Printers’ Ink, New York City. 


WISH to buy for a responsible client a 

monthiy trade or class publication. Give 

u'l particulars and lowest —_ price in first 
focter Address 521 E., care P care Printers’ Ink. 


SITIONS open for 
workers in all d ments. 

—— pas DSN WSPAPEI MEN'S EX. 
HANGE. 368 Main 8t.. Springfield, Mass. 


INDOW dresser whocan write ou cards, 

do general decorating and act as Sales- 

man in rush hours. State experience in full. 
HAPGOODS, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONCERNING TYPi:\—a Cyclopedia of Fvery, 

da Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
pre an; get “typewise”’: 64 pp., 50c. postpaid- 
anted. A.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau 3t., N.Y, 


WATE oot descriptive writer and busi- 

getter, totravel for Idaho magazine 
and gather de data for eee, Interest in on easy 
terms. AGAZINE AND HISTORY PUB. Cu., 
Ltd., Boise, pay 


Lv rer sober, mdustr editor, business mana- 
ger — aon, ore ~ oo 


daily in ry "000 city. Tr SPAPE LAN, vos Pad: 
ison street, Topeka, Kansas. 








I iy yr MANAGER would be glad to 

have the address and terms of an Al man 
ing the advertisin; ofa 
first-class and old-established af ppd with a 
circulation of 300,000. Address “A. A. Lane ot 
Printers’ ink. 


ty 4 pada og and mail-order dealer 

ia read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 

ine. Largest circulation of any 

Seer Gas Sette nT as 

ree, C. $10 Grand 
4ve., Kansas City, se 


Warro: ADVERTISING REPRESENTA- 
bay = iy Be class week! 
paper, devo' Orses, rmanent and 
profitable position Sox on a8 adv ng man and 
correspondent of superior a 
Please all necessary particu: oulars in first et. 
ter, stating whether salary salary and com- 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


who has en: pocered the “te Natio of such firms 
» Marshall id & Co., the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., the ‘National’ L ead Co. and others, is 
open to propositions. ee consider offers for 
part time from houses of * d standing. 
Address 


41 Locust Ave., ew "Rochelle, N. Ys 


DVERTISING MANAGER of largest man 
facturing concern of its kind in the world 
.—— proposition from any extensive ad- 
r vesiring high-grade man. Twenty years’ 
ee eneral advert ing ape can meet any 
requirements in Foon and su ly exe- 
cuting en lieity “and sellin campaigns. 
Address “PU care of nters’ Ink, 
10 Spruce Street, New York 
DWRITERS AND SOLICITORS—Y 
make $100 to $500 a yy witha little ony 
work, a few hours a day, b; 7: aoe and original 
plan I have ye out and proved to be a sure 
winner. It’s a business proposition to 
business men right hin your own town. Write 
for information its money for for on 


4 Childs Block 
Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business or 
aavertisers, published weekly at 19 = 8t.. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
rR8’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than anv other publication in the United States. 
ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ify for reaay positions at $2 a week and over, to 
write for free onr ign new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
—— One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
and any numuer earn . The beat 
pn adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds 65 Wy 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rusi- 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


AIL-ORDER Paper wants 
young, ambitious man 
who has had experience in the 
mail-order publishing busi- 
ness; a man who knows how to 
get circulation, knows the kind 
of matter that will suit rural 
readers. [In short, aman who 
can take hold of a mail-order 
paper whose present circula- 
tion is over 100,00, and make a 
bigger success of it. Such a 
man will be expected to start 
on a moderate salary until he 
proves his worth, then he can 
have either an interest in the 
business or a good, liberal per- 
centage of the paper’s earn- 
ings. “M.R.0O.,” P. O, Box 206, 
Madison Square, New York, 





CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Housefurnishing 


. ete, 

Read every issue of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 





quest. 
258 Broadway, N. Y. 
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COIN CARDS, 


2 PER Less tor more any printing. 
RD ‘The CoN WRAPPER CO.. Dectole Mick, 


——__—_ 
4D VERTISEMENT CO CONSTROCTURS. 


0. BUCK, nor, reynor, Iowa specialist 
O. BF ef and oa advertising. Bookless 
circular letters, newspaper copy, etc, 


12 ADS FOR 82. 
Think of it—12 good business getting ads; 
enough fora month, Send me $2 and tell me 
your line. CHESSUM, Brantford, 


























eal 
ZINC ETCHINGS. 


EEP LINE CUTS at s)x cents per ~ "ae inch 
STANDARD, 61 Ann 8t., New Yo 





TIN BOXES, 


E you have an attractive. handy package you 
will sell moro semen get better prices tor 
them. Decorated tin boxes havea rich appear- 
ance. don’t break, are handy, aod preserve ts 
contents. You can buy in pans eres lots and 
at very low prices, ave the folks who 
make the tin boxes fo: r cascareta, uylers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charies flesh Food. New Skin, 
and, in fact. for most of the “big ” Rut we 
pay just as much attention tothe- ittle fellows ” 
er send for our new yr catalog. It 
contains jots of valuable information. and i< 
free. AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 1) 
Verona Street, Brookiyn. N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


I py <p ya office machine that 
r cent Besides selling the 

* 4 UTO-ADDRESSER,” wemake an IMITATION 

TYPEWRITTEN LeTTER and fill in the address 

so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 

pad do wrapping, folding, sealing, re ete. 

Ask us. 

AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 


ude 


G MALL Trade Paper. 
Gross business, $12,000, 
$,300 paid subscribers. 
000 accounts receivable. 
rice, $6,500. Terms to responsible buyer. 
ba opportunity for solicitor to start pub- 


ng. 
Other properties $1.000 to $1,000,000. 
tKSON b. HARRIS, 
pede in Publishing Property, 
258 Broadway, New York. 
+o 


HALF-TONES. 





Ger half-tone for either the newspay 
M —— STANDARD, 61 Ann treet, 
ew York 


ERFECT copper half-tones, |-col.. $1; “yd 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC E 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Obio 


EWSPAPER AALF-TONES. 
2x3, 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60, 
apy when o cash accompanies the order. 


Send for 
KNOXVILLE aa RAVING OO., Knorville. Tenn. 


Fyaresons or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. delivered prepaid. 75c.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newsvaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for cir furnished, 


pan ae process engraver. P, O. Box 815, 








. TO THE PROGRESSIVE 
If you believe in really vital advertising 
matter samples of my work would doubtless 
interest you—at any rate it would cost you 
nothing and coma you tonothing should you 
ask that they be sent you. Of course as new 
clients are the constant result ot such oppor- 
tenements show my unusualness in ——s 
matters I’m constantly looking for them. 
make "ctroulare, folders, price-lists, catalogues, 
trade primers, circular letters, announeements, 
mailing cards, booklets. notices, newspape 
periodical and trade na yr advertisements, 
ete., etc.—all of these with “ peculiarities ” of 
their own. 
No. 43. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom 8t.,Phila, 
—__+or—__—_ 


FOR SALE, 
OUNTY-SEAT Weekly Newspaper. Fine cli- 
mate and ee BOX “ Y.,” Mountain 


View, Californi: 


ACIFIC — os Weekly Newspaper. 
money maker ; brignt future. B.C. 
oe OLS, Mountain View. C View. California. 


5,00 SECURES control of mon\ - 

azine that will stand full investi- 
Do Party able to devote part of time pre- 
ferred. dress “D,” Prirters Ink. 


Fefot SALE—A prosperous country news and 
me: office, lot and building included, in In- 
iana town, for $550 cas! use for selling: 
failing health. “B, W.,” 'W.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ABOUT 2,000 NEWSPAPER 
files in good condition for sale cheap. 
“X.,” Box 426, care of Printers’ Ink. 


OR SA4ALE—One new Miehle flat-bed press 
39x53 inches, (meer ron | in the spring. 

roller, new a — Ping good asa new 

pre ress in every A ress or call THE NEW 
OICE C¢ YMPAN , 139 “a 56th St., Chicago. 


PATENTS. 


~ SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Saino of Patents and Trade Marks, 
408 Dietz Bidg., Washington, D.C 
Highest references from prominent ata, 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 





Our 8 books for Inventors malted on rece 
B. LACE 


p===PATENTS that PROTECT. 
~ 8 & A . 
Esinb "1869. ] 


of 6 cts. mps. 
Washington. D. 0. 








—_+@>—___—. 
MAIL ORDER. 


Ds tH UISVRIEND; mail-order journal ;through 
States; 7c. agate line, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—+or—_———_ 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


bg get Typewritten a? =e somal a ous- 
tities at Small we 100. %e. 

300. $1.25; 500, $1.95. id Write. zB, booklet 
and specimens. HO KI 8 CO..1 KE. 42d 8t.,N. Y. 








DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


peas. illustrating, engrossing, illumt1- 
nating. ergraving, lit ograpning, art print- 
ing. THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 25 Bway. NY, 


+o 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 


| 8 ps = Ag S. or Can.; ship¢ ;ship c.o.d. R. E. ORSER, 
broker, R. 6, 94 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill, 
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DUPLICATING DEVICES. 


ETE “ Modern” Sapte or 
ahd pT -%. according to size. The 
NEW re thod of Dupiicating—or 
Printing Fac Price . Circulars, Quota 
tions, ete. 100 rfect copies from each writing 
= wi writing). Write for descriptive book- 
le 


INS, REEVES & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
een egies ets 


TRADE JOURNALS. 
ESTATE.” Amsteraam. N. Y.. circu- 


we R FAL 
lation 3.000. for real estate y ne and 
owners; $ia year; names of buyers each month. 


ein ee ana 
MAILING MACHINES. 
7. DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 








[—. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., a8 ermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
————__ +. 
ADWRITING. 
itis not the question of 


cost when buying The 
Adwriter’s Rule. You 
buy arule thatis useful 


It is buying an a advertising ruler 
that covers in detail the entire 
roduction of an advertisement— 

rom the layout to the proof read- 
ing. You get information that 
you areconstantly using, such as 
type measures, type in ormatiun, 
etc. Thisis all on a metal rule, 
punched for hanging. All to- 
gether it is the most complete 
advertising rule made. 


By mail 50 cents. Send for folder. 


L. ROMMEL, JR., 
61d Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 











BUSINESS CHANCES. 

EWSPA?ER owners willing to sell at a fair 
price are —s a communicate with 
either of my o' conte a to intelii- 
gene, and i nent ate sale of any 

nited States ing’ forthe prope! 
Those looking for the sare Y desirable em. 
Ployees, who will guarantee continued and ag- 
gremive service by ra he of an a, may 





-~ sleet tion 
Individuals contemplating investment in a 
newspaper property of —, descri cm should 
consider the velnee offe throug: fore 
= rehasing. All commuunioationsconsiaered con- 
dential. C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Broker, 277 
Broadway, ‘New York; 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
+2 


PRINTING. 


SAVE MONEY 
on YOUR PRINTING 


We do linotype composition, book, job 
and periodical printing (for those who are 
financially résponsible) at prices materially 
lower than New York printers charge. 
Satisfactory work. ‘em York service. oy 
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PRINTERS. 
RINTEKS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for oer lodge cut catalogue. 
a sues. booklets. circulars. adv. 


W FE print antabes 
matter—all k \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, OC. 





PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 

45 Beekman st.. New York ey 4 
Coated papers a specialty. Demons Perfect 
White for high-graae catalogues 


AD VERTISING MEDIA. 


T= BILLBOARD, Americ America’s Leading Theat- 
rical Weckly. i2th year. Cincinnati, O. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa 


Thirteenth year; 2c. agate line. 


NY person advertising yn ’RINTERS' INK to 
tpe amount of $10 or more is entified to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


pes Troy (Ohio) RECORD is a daily of A 
Montreal Star class published in a 6 
town. Circulation covers city and Central Minuet 
County thoroughly. Send for rate card. 


THE “ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE.” 
Mr. Stanley Day, New Market, N. J.: 

DEAR StR—Yours of Oct, 30 returning overpaid 
subscription to Advertisers’ Guide receiv I 
ae return the same, with best wishes ‘tor 

our future aud regrets at the lossof the besv 
znd — little paper that came tous. We 
consider it very unfair to veprive the Advertis- 
ers’ weed - privileges enjoyed = many infe- 
rior shee’ ours vew 3 

a Hanver, 


eee ORL . 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


1 i CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by pocting, catalogue and 
me from the manufactu: This means us. 
STANDARD INDEX © CAND COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse > Bldg. Phila. 











SUPPL. IES. 


T OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper. 54x8% 
4% inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 for 64c.; 
250 for $1. 10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
a 50; 5,100 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


\ D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York. sell more mug- 
azine cut inks than any other ink nouse in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


| ie samples of Kernard’s Cold Water Paste 

will be sent to any publisher, paperhanger. 
photographer, “- Bd or manufacturer 
who uses Py se and will test its 
merits. ERNARD’S Gt cy, Tribune Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESS!ING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci) acaressing machine, A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest publishers througbout the country. Send 
for circulars on do ft at low rates. 
WALLACK M t., New York, 
1310 Pontiac Site. “358 Dearborn St.. ) Chicago. m 








te 
PREMIUMS 
goods are trade builders. Thou- 


& sanas of suggestive premiums suitable tor 
‘3 and others from the foremost makers 





3 minutes from Ne k. ores a * 
to call. PERTH AMBOY E NG DELIABLE 
NEWS ¢ CO., Perth Amboy, N.J. L.D. Tel. 98. 
— 
DISTRIBUTING. lines, 





[pmzEsevrinc through the agency of the 
Leet) taenny Service t Ala., Ga. 
Miss., N.C. and S. C., e years ago 
by atrial order for “distribution by the Peruna 
Drug Mfg. Co. ; now their books are distributed 
four times oe gy — pont L. — a 

by the Bernard Agency 
particulars srohicag? Cc As. "BERNAKD, 116 io Tribe 
une Building, C! 


and whoiesale aeaiers in jewelry and kindred 

500-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
gublisped anoually, 34th ter now reads: free. 
MYERS CO., 47w. and $9 Maiden Lane. N.¥ 


—__++—____ 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS 

We dothe Sg pier eae dell 3 for —_, of the 
largest advertisers in the country. te us for 
prices. WEBSTER, CRAWE URD & CALDER 45 
Rose St., New York, 








ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


52 
esh. kesult-bringers. 
L I Vv NTIBERG. South Omaha, Neb. 


L= of aanen trey, nurse, doctor, 4] 
and druggist in California—over 3.000. Se’ 
wo complete, live list. MYS: ELL-ROLLINS 
-» 22 Clay St., San Francisco. 





CARDS. 


ST CARDS of ev ey, very description are mate by 

us. We =" toe rts of the world. Par- 
ticulars on 8. ovens POST 
CARw CO., 1140 a, N. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. Goonmas AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medi ical journal advtg. exclusively. 
Gg GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
dixteenth 5t., san Francisco. Cai. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING — 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. louis, M 
URTIS-NEWHALL CO. Estabhsbed 1895. ies 
Angeles, Califo: 8. A. Newspaper, 
magazine, trade je paper adve: eine. 
yb H. L. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Write for lg oa of the Ireland Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilaaelpLia. 
A" LBERT FRANK & CU., 26 Broad Street. N.Y. 
senerai Advertising’ Agents 
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COIN MAILER. 


1 0 00 for $3. 10.000. $20. Any printing. Acme 
* Coin Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison. la. 











YOU ARE WANTED 


An advertising man who can 
create forceful booklets will find an 
exceptional opportunity to identify 
himself with and become part 
owner in a well-known adver- 
tising concern, Prefer man who 
can buy into the company and be- 
come equally interested with other 
partners, Company now earning 
15 per cent oncapitalinvested. The 
bcst man in this country is none too 
good for us. If you are the man, 
address 


“ADVERTISER 1906,” 
Care Printers’ Ink. 














1872. ~ Phi iladelpbia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds pincea % every part of the world. 


yy aon AND S\\ASEY, San Franvrisco— 
La agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save auvertisers by aovising judicousiy 
new: boards, walls walls. cars, aistributing. 


CaxabIAN advertising pr: promises results which 

ite most caretul ——a Write us 
for best list ¢ nb" bess to cover the whoie field 
pio A unt ens RATS ADVERTISING 


Mont 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 24% com. 
3 samples, i0c. J.C. KENY UN. owego,.N. Y. 


RYSTAL Paper Weirhts with your advertise- 
mett, $15 per 1. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. sT. LOUIS BUTTON CU.. 8t. Louis, Mo 


ALENDAR & THERM: METER COMBINED— 

Prin’ a io colors; a cheap and effective 
adv. $6 (00; sample, 10c. — a LALGL & 
RIKER, Richardson St.. Brooklyn. 


7 RITE for sample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and sill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities 


Greatest Advertising Nove 
on the market. Ryo then 
Fn P and puz- 


KANGAROO T8e¢k 


i stamp your a 
ment or any design on the 
front. Give them away to 
your customers, offer ‘bem 
with certain 

















s. or sell 

— at . big profit. Write 

or prices in quan- 

tity. ae nes GENEK AL 

SPECTALTY C0., Arcade 
Building, Philadel phia. 





MERCHANTS AND 

MANUFACTURERS 
Why not double your busi- 
ness? You can—if you get 
the right kind of man to run 
your advertising. 

One of the best advertising 
writers in the country is open 
for engagement after January 
Ist. 

He’s one of the new men— 
no rust on his methods—a 
business magnet. His copy’s 
the strong, attractive, convinc- 
ing kind that brings results. 

He’s not a cheap man. 
You'll have to pay a good 
salary to get him. But it ; will 
PAY you to have him. 

If your advertising. isn’t 
pulling all the trade you think 
it should, write and get in 
touch with him. 

BUSINESS, c,o Printers’ Ink 








10 Spruce Street, New York. 











Actor, Actress, Musician, 


even though be at the ‘ 





If you wish to write to any 


of whose whereabouts you are unaware, address your letter in care of 
| ae 


The Billboard %:... Cincinnati 


and it will be promptly teimealt “" "the person addressed, 
- “uttermost ends of the earth.” 


Performer or Showman 
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CLUBBING TOGETHER. 


OFFICE OF THE PAoNIA NEWSPAPER, 
Paonia, Colo., Nov. 13th, 1905. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 
DEAR SIR— 

Some time since we ordered some ink of you and have to report 
that it has proven very satisfactory. I ordered a barrel of news and 
some book and job inks, and all have been thoroughly tested. Some 
of my news has been sold by me to my patrons, and they too have 
spoken highly of the same. Enclosed I hand you a new order, and 
sincerely hope this will too be u» to grade. This isa combined order 
from three shops and will, I think if all comes right, give you the ink 
business of this locality. Yours truly, 

C. T. RAWALT, Pub’r. 

The scheme of Mr. Rawalt’s is a good one, and if the 
printers of each town clubbed together and made upa 
good-sized order and forwarded same to me along with 
the cash, they would save quite a snug sum on transpor- 
tation charges, as well as securing a reduction in prices 
for ordering quantities. Whenever my goods are not 
found upto the highest standard of quality, I stand ready 
to refund the money. Send for my new sample book. 

ADDRESS: 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 

















UTAH. 


The SALT LAKE HERALD. 


Practically every home advertiser uses the HERALD. No foreign 
advertiser, familiar with the conditions in Salt Lake City, would 
think of trying to cover Salt Lake City, and Utah, without the 


HERALD. 
WASHINGTON, 


The SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 


In Seattle, and for two hundred miles about, everybody reads the 
Post-INTELLIGENCER ; nine-tenths of its readers see no other paper. 
The only morning paper in Seattle. ts subscription price is $10 per 


year, 
MONTANA. 


The ANACONDA STANDARD. 


Covers BUTTE, ANACONDA, MISSOULA, GREAT FALLS, 




















BOZEMAN, LIVINGSTON, and the smaller towns throughout . 


the entire State, more completely than all the rest of the papers 
pubhshed in Montana put together. 


WM. J. MORTON, Special Representative, 
87 Washington Street, Chicago. 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
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The Country Home 
And Its Wants. 


Many lines of goods that formerly met with a comparatively 
limited sale, except in cities and towns, are now sold in enor- 
mous quantities to out-of-town residents; a fact that has two sub- 
stantial reasons to rest upon. 

In the first place the rural population throughout the great 
agricultural regions of the West and South, have paid off mort- 
gages by the ream during the past ten years and now have money 
ahead. Bank deposits prove this beyond all question. In the 
second place, country homes are being established by hundreds 
of thousands of business men, who love the soil and desire to 
surround themselves with modern comforts and luxuries “far 
from the maddening crowd.” 

In the Middle West there is rather a peculiar movement of 
this kind going on. The farmer who after a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s struggle with nature, and fluctuating markets, has at last 
acquired a competence, is in many cases selling “the old place” 
to some local banker or lawyer or other business man who 
wishes to get ‘“‘back to the country” and spend some of the 
money accumulated by years of professional or commercial work; 
or the farm is descending by inheritance to the younger genera- 
tion, educated up to twentieth-century standards of living, and 
anxious to “modernize” the farm in every particular. Road im- 
provement, interurban trolleys, telephones, free post-office 
delivery, etc., are all causes accellerating the rapid changes 
coming over the character of America’s out-of-town residents. 
This widespread awakening in the rural districts means of 
course the expenditure of millions for new construction, new 
machinery, and for a thousand forms of merchandise that form- 
erly found its way but sparingly into country homes. 

Nowhere does this condition find more complete demonstra- 
tion than in the pages of the higher-grade of contemporary 
agricultural newspapers. Comparison with the farm papers of 
even ten years ago reveals an amazing advance in quality as well 
as in circulation and influence. They havea clientage to-day 
that represents a buying power which no up-to-date manufact- 
urer or jobber cares to ignore. 
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Measured By 
Every Standard of 
Advertising Value 


the following eight papers are énown to be absolutely the 
best mediums through which to reach the most progressive 
and well-to-do farmers and their families living in the 
richest section of the Union. 


THEY PRODUCE CASH RESULTS 


not only in direct sales, but by creating a demand on the 
dealers living in towns of 10,000 inhabitants or less. Over 
sixty per cent of the entire 80,000,000 people living in the 
United States reside in these small towns. The magazines 
do not reach them. Wedo. If your trade is slack with 
the small dealer use these papers for a year and you will 
be surprised at the increase in your sales. 


*WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 
* FARMER, St. Paul, Minn. 
* DAKOTA FARMER, Aberdeen, S. D. 
OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
WIS. AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
* HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
* BREEDERS’ GAZETTE, Chicago, IIl. 


May we talk it over with you? 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 
Eastern Advertising [anager, 
725 Temple Court, New York City. 
Te.ephone 5561 Cortlandt. 


% Represented in Chicago by GEO, W. HERBERT, 715 First National Bank 
Building. 
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Of Interest 
fo the 


Right 
Publication 
Seeking More 


Business 


A man in the advertising world is best known by the 
work he has accomplished. Therefore, the record of the 
man making this offer is of most importance at this time. 


Eighteen years of continued success in creating new 
business; in holding old business; in increasing ordinary 
business. 


A wide and influential acquaintance among the lead- 
ing advertisers of the West. 


A close, personal touch with all the business-control- 
ling agents. 


An ability, demonstrated by orders now in hand, to 
close the largest contracts without being too big to value 
the smaller ones. 


Indorsements of the highest character in qualification 
of each of these claims. 


To the right publication seeking an increasing busi- 
ness in the West, this man offers his services on commis- 
sion basis. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. Address 
X Y Z, care of N. W. Ayer & Son, P. O. Box 1592, Phila- 
delphia, 
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IF YOU WERE ON TRIAL FOR YOUR LIFE 
YOU WOULDNT ATTEMPT TO DEFEND 
YOURSELF. YOU'D HIRE A LAWYER. 





q Your advertising is practically your busi- 
ness life. The buying public is your court 
and jury. 


q You ought to have the benefit of long ex- 
perience and expert knowledge in your ad- 
vertising. 


q Badly written copy will prejudice your case. 
Poorly made arguments won’t sell goods. 


72 Ugly | matter will misrepresent the 

character of your business. And unwise 
plans never yet brought in anything but the 
wisdom of sad experience. 


q We have the knowledge, experience and re- 
sults of observation that will make us valu- 
able to you as advertising counsel and advisers. 


q We will revise your advertising, booklet and 
circular copy, suggest ideas for designs, make 
lay-outs for new, or rearrange your old printed 
matter, advise you as to plans and appropria- 
tions, and be practically an advertisement de- 
partment for your business. 


q The charge is Twenty-five Dollars for one 
advisory service, or One Hundred Dollars a 
year—as often as you please. 


q We will make the service to you well 
worth the price. 





EEL CA EI re 
THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Hartford Building 41 Union Square 
NEW YORK 
Designs and Illustratious Advertising Plans and Copy 


Booklet, Color and Poster Printing 


Lee al 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
READERS OF FRINTERS: 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


It will be noted that half of the 
quarter page magazine advertise- 
ment marked No. 1 is devoted to 
what, for want of a better name, 


must be called a picture. It may 
not look like a picture in the re- 
production and it did not particu- 
larly resemble one in the original. 
As far as could be determined by 
the use of a magnifying glass it is 
from a photograph of a room 
about a mile long, and judging 
from such of its contents as could 








possible. 
. Ladies’ Furs a to Order. 
your home with Navajo 


Furnish 
eeheta, Por i Rugs and Game J Heada Get 8 nice Silver- 


eel, Black or Brown Bear, or mor rugs, or an 
oe Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep or Bear Heud. The 
most up-to-date f ings. 1A pair of Indian Moccasins, 
the finest footwear for in or out doors. We have 
We Bove ¢ Our Own Tannery. All Kinds of T: rat 
Done to Order. est prices paid for RAW Ae 
9 pate, wi PS, Lynx, Wolf, Lion and Bea; 
rite for prices. 
ists’ Su pte Artificial Eyes, Arsenical Soap 
a futiermint Supp ity. Send for prices. 
McFADDEN & SON, AE nt per! St» Denver, Cele. 


NOI 


be guessed at the room might 
have been anything from a 
Noah’s Ark to a corner grocery, 
and apparently contained most of 
the articles generally found in 
both. This picture is supposed to 
advertise the business of a firm 
of taxidermists and furriers, but 
it does not do so. Such a pic- 
ture used in a quarter page maga- 
zine space is absolutely unfit and 
a sad waste of expensive space. 
An illustration like that marked 
No. 2 would be far more likely to 


£ 














INK WILL RECEIVE, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





33 UNION SQUARE.N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO WR ETHRIDGE. 










attract attention and to convey a 


meaning. 
* * * 


The John Holland Gold Pen 
advertisement, reproduced here, is 


TAXIDERMISTS 
ANP FURRIERS 








No.2 





one of the many holiday gift pen 
advertisements which appeared in 
the December magazines. This | is 





’ s 
“a ; 
x ae | 
\ 








a little different from the usual 
pen advertisement and has much 
to commend it The design is a 
graceful and pleasing one and the 
pen itself gets an excellent show- 
ing. The usual pen advertisement 
shows either a pretty picture with 




















no pen at all or a number of pens 
of various styles which, by reason 
of limited space, are not very im- 
pressive. Of course in a full page 
advertisement a number of pens 
can be shown to good advantage, 
but in the case of a half page, 
which was the space occupied by 
the Holland advertisement, this 
seems to be a sensible and useful 
way to handle the space. 

a. * 


Here is a Jayne’s Tonic Vermi- 
fuge advertisement which occu- 
pies a space measuring 61x14. 
It is shown here as an example of 
the careful and judicious use of 
space. The average commercial 
artist, given the same space and 








The children’s friend— 
Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 
Drives out bloud umpurities. Makes strong nerves and muscles, 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
tn = om pee drag 















idea, would have introduced a 
whole flock of goats and children, 
or at least, the entire goat and 
girl, Showing the goat’s head 
and the girl in the attitude in 
which she appears saves a whole 
lot of space and at the same time 
conveys the desired idea of 
“Strong nerves and muscles” in 
splendid shape. This advertise- 
ment, while very simple, is one 
which deserves almost unqualified 
commendation. 
* * * 


As the number of magazines 
that will accept whiskey adver- 
tising grows steadily less the 
amount of that class of publicity 
carried by those that will accept 
it correspondingly increases, until 
the situation has reached a point 
where a little journey through the 
back pages of some of the mag- 
azines is quite an exhilarating trip 
—one which should not be at- 
tempted by those not addicted to 
the use of intoxicants. Among 
the many appearing in the De- 
cember magazines this Glenfest 
advertisement seems to be one of 
the best. It is a neat, well- 
balanced design, making good use 
of the space without over-crowd- 
ing; the old gentleman in the 
tumbler seems to be enjoying him- 
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self and to be a person whose 
judgment on the subject is to be 
respected. This advertisement 


whatl 
wh ‘ 





$44 gal. whiskey for $3 
—Just to tempt Jou 


TA fine, rye whiskey, 10 years 
Old and a'solutely pure, 

1 Sold direct to the consumer at 
the wholesale price~$3 a gallon 
in one gallon demijohns, or 
$3.10for four full quart bottles. 
TAll delivery charces prepaid, 
and a beautifulcut-glass goblet 
Free with each order. 

T Orders from Rocky Moun- 
tains or Pacific Coast States 
must be on the basis of 4 qts, 
for $4 or 5 gallons for $15. 
‘TAbsolufe purity and satisfac. 
tion guaranteed or money reo 
funded, 


Donoghue Importing Co, 
Main St., Rochester N.Y 








might be improved by giving a 
little less space to the jug and a 
little more to the text. 


sncinicscip iad 
Tue Boston Store advertises buffets, 
sideboards, china closets, etc., “that 
you'll certainly be tempted to buy if 
only you visit this department and see 
it with your own eyes.” That reminds 
us of the Irishman who said: “Was it 
with his mouth he bit ye?”—Rhode 
Island Advertiser. F 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit pians for criticism. or to give their 


views sa any subject discussed in this department. 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Store 





Address Editor Business and 





A good many of you who wind 
up your business year with the 
calendar year will soon be taking 
your annual inventory to find out 
just where you are at. Some of you 
will know, when you get through, 
just where you stand, and some 
of you will think you know but 
wont. Some of you are going to 
count or measure a lot of the 
same old goods you counted or 
measured a year ago, maybe two 
or three years ago, and put them 
down at the same old costs, when 
in some cases you probably 
couldn’t retail them at the whole- 
sale prices you paid. Some of 
you will put in your fixtures at 
what they cost you ten years ago, 
when, if you were to sell out, you 
probably couldn’t get one-tenth of 
that amount for them. Some of 
you will leave out your unexpired 
insurance and items of that char- 
acter which are just as much an 
asset as money in the drawer. An 
inventory that doesn’t show what 
you've got in merchandise, money 
and other assets on the last day 
of your business year is no in- 
ventory, and the time employed 
in making it is wasted. There 
is no use in deceiving yourself. 
The purpose is to find out what 
you have and what it is worth, 
so that you can find out how 
much money you have made or 
lost since your last inventory. The 
merchandise on your shelves to- 
day is worth only what you would 
have to pay for such goods to-day 
in the market—even less than 
that if it is shopworn—and you 
want to put down the figures rep- 
resenting its actual value, as near 
as you can get at them. You 
can swell your profits and your 
assets on paper by refusing to 
charge off for deterioration or a 
fall in wholesale prices; but if 
you’re going to do that, you'd 


better not take inventory at all— 
you can guess it out just as well. 

Of course your goods are all 
marked with the cost, in your 
own private mark, so that any 
clerk who knows enough to write 
can quickly put down the quantity 
and the cost, without any knowl- 
edge as to the meaning of the 
characters which can be converted 
into figures expressing dollars 
and cents, computed and extend- 
ed by somebody in the office as 
each section or department is 
completed. There is no occasion 
for salesmen to do this work, with 
their lack of experience and con- 
sequent greater liability to make 
errors; nor is it necessary or al- 
ways desirable that they should 
know costs or the gross value of 
the stock in any one or all de- 
partments. Salesmen often be- 
come competitors through ex- 
aggerated ideas of profits when 
they see that the gross profits are 
large but fail to see that corre- 
spondingly large selling costs 
make the net very small. Such 
competition is not likely to be 
lasting but may easily be uncom- 
fortably severe while it does last. 
But, getting back to inventory, 
don’t let it interfere with the 
prompt and proper service of cus- 
tomers; and, if it happens that 
you put down your costs in dol- 
lars and cents as you go along, 
don’t leave your inventory book 
spread out on the counter for the 
information of the curious. Do 
as much of the work as possible 
while your doors are closed, and 
get it done as quickly as you can 
to avoid the errors that are pretty 
sure to occur in counting, adding. 
subtracting, etc. if the actual 
work begins much before the last 
day of the year, extends much be- 
yond it, and is interrupted to 
serve customers. The totals of 
the various departments. if your 
stocks are so divided, should be 
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valuable for comparison with 
each other in value of goods, and 
many form a basis for calculation 
as to which departments are most 
profitable in proportion to the in- 
vestment, though no exact figures 
on that point can be reached in 
this way, as stock on hand at in- 
ventory time might not represent 
the average amount carried 
through the year. Of course, the 
only way to determine the actual 
profits for the year in any individ- 
ual department, is to keep a sep- 
arate account with that depart- 
ment, debiting stock on hand at 
beginning of year, fixtures, pur- 
chases of stock and fixtures, clerk 
hire, and a proper proportion of 
delivery, light, heat, rent and 
other service common to all de- 
partments; then credit cash and 
credit sales, stock on hand at end 
of year and all income from that 
department in whatever form it 
may appear. That’s the only way 
to determine accurately whether 
you're losing or making, and how 
much, in any one department. 
And it is a comparatively easy 
matter—almost wholly a matter 
of rulings in cash and credit sales 
books, and in the journal where 
purchases are credited to the 
house from which they are made 
and at the same time debited in 
different columns to the depart- 
ments to which they should be 
charged. In your inventory, don’t 
allow any guessing as to quan- 
tities if you can avoid it. Count- 
ing great numbers of small things 
should not be necessary now that 
packages of uniform quantity are 
so common, but a certain amount 
of weighing and measuring must 
be done and it is important, par- 
ticularly in a large stock, that it 
be done accurately. I shall never 
forget an inventory of the plumb- 
ing and tinning department of a 
large hardware and housefurnish- 
ing store with which I was con- 
nected, just because a fellow who 
worked in that department, Dibble 
by name but “Dib” for short, 
probably because he was short, 
growing tired of weighing sheet 
metal on the scales, weighed a 
roll with his eye and calléd out 
to the foreman “Sixty pounds,” 
then “No, put her down fifty-nine 
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and a quarter and they’ll think we 
weighed it.” 


* * * 


After the inventory is figured 
up, you ought to know how much 
you made in 1905 and how it com. 
pares with previous years. You 
ought to know just which of your 
stocks are paying best, and that 
will show you which ones need to 
be dropped or braced up. If some 
are to be braced up, the bracing 
process ought to begin right away 
—different and better goods, per- 
haps; maybe a cheaper line; spe- 
cial advertising and special atten- 
tion of various sorts. If some are 
to be dropped—not on this year’s 
showing alone, but because com- 
parisons for several years show 
unsatisfactory results in spite of 
efforts to make them _ better— 
what are you going to put in their 
places? Let it be something that 
goes naturally with your other 
lines, so they will help sell each 
other. Let it be something, if 
possible, that people will want at 
more or less regular and frequent 
intervals, and let it be of the sort 
tLat will bring them to you every 
time a thing of its kind is want- 
ed; for the whole problem of re- 
tail merchandising is pretty large- 
ly one of getting people into the 
store and then getting them to 
come again and again. Don’t let 
it get away from you for a min- 
ute that the quickest, cheapest and 
altogether the best way to get 
them in is via good advertising— 
and, for the retail merchant, that 
almost invariably means newspa- 
per advertising, with or without 
special offers. And remember that 
the only way to keep them com- 
ing is with goods and prices and 
treatment that are right. That has 
been said in go0 different ways, 
and proven several millions of 
times, but there are still many 
merchants who neither under- 
stand nor appreciate its truth. 


* * * 


The Tucker Democrat, of Par- 
sons, Tucker Co., W. Va., shows 
commendable enterprise in offer- 
ing prizes to local merchants for 
the best dressed windows under 
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conditions set forth in its issue of 
Dec. 7, as follows: 


WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST. 
The Tucker ‘* Democrat ’’ Offers 
Prizes for the Three Best Holi- 
day Windows in Parsons. 


READ THE RULES. 

There was sharp competition in Parsons last 
year between several merchants in the matter 
ot window dressing for the holidays and several 
beautiful and artistic displays were made. 

This season Tucker Democrat will give 
ene for the three best display windows, as 

ollows : 
1st prize: $5 in Advertising 
2d prize: too Calendars ($3.00) 
3rd prize : Stationery ($2.00) 
Total, $10.00. 

The judges will be three prominent Parsons 
officials and citizens, whose names will be an- 
nounced in the issue of the Democrat for 
December 28, together with the names of the 
prize winners, 

The judges will make their decisions. quietly 
and unknown to any of the merchants, during 
the week of Dec. 19-26. One judge will not 
know who his other twoassociates are, and 
each judge will reduce his decision to writing, 
and seal and deliver or mail same to reach the 
Democrat office Wednesday, Dec. 27. 

A fourth party—also an official, or prominent 
diana epun the letters and give the edi- 
tor the majority choice of the judges as win- 
ners of the three prizes. A mention will also 
be made in this paper of other creditable holi- 
day display windows which do not receive 

rize: 





Ss. 

Photos will be taken of windows receiving 
first and second prizes and cuts will be pub- 
lished during January. 

Prize winners must have been advertisers in 
the Democrat at some time during October, 
N or D ber, 1905. 

The editor will have no hand in the decisions 
or awards further than stated above. Each 
judge is to be given a list of Democrat adver- 
tisers up to December 19—the date their “tour 
of inspection” commences, and the four judges 
will have full charge. 

“‘Get busy,”—fix upa nice show window and 
win a prize for your efforts. 








This is a good idea for any 
time of the year and any locality, 
but it seems to me the benefits to 
the paper would be greater if the 
offer were not limited to advertis- 
ers, though of course the condi- 
tions of the offer might lead some 
non-advertiser to make an _ at- 
tractive window and advertise for 
holiday business with such suc- 


cess as to lead to his adver- 
tising continuously. The scheme 
is well calculated to benefit 


every merchant .who takes any 
pains at all with his windows by 
awakening unusual public interest 
in all window displays, and the 
rivalry it creates should lead to 
unusual efforts on the part of 
those whose duty it is to arrange 
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the displays, entirely aside from 
the prizes and in order to prevent 
comparisons unfavorable to their 
various stores and window dress- 
ing. 
* * + 

Here is another piano ad, sim- 
ilar in purpose I believe, but not 
so well calculated to produce the 
desired results, as the piano auc- 
tion ad of the E. E. Forbes Piano 
Co., of Montgomery, Ala., repro- 
duced in this department, issue of 
Dec. 13. This ad will produce a 
long list of names, but a very 
large proportion of them will not 
be possible customers for a piano, 
whereas the Forbes ad would 
bring not only the names of peo- 
ple who are really intended, but 
would also disclose the amount 
they are willing to pay, whether 
they have a second-hand _instru- 
ment to exchange and what it is 
valued at. On the other hand, 
this ad may be intended only to 
draw out the names of those who 
actually want pianos, as shown by 
their compiling lists, and placing 
in their hands credit checks which 
will be reasonably sure to bring 
them to Mr. Werlein when the 
purchase is made. Of course, 
when Mr. Werlein finds out who 
are interested, he will do some 
missionary work and add the in- 
fluence of personal argument to 
that of the credit checks. It is a 
good scheme, and was described 
as follows in the New Orleans, 
La., Daily States: 


WRITE QUICK FOR PRIZE LIST 


A $400 Werlein plane given away—to the 
person sending us the largest list ofnames of 
heads of families who do not own a piano. 
One hundred and seventy-five other prizes, 
aggregating $7,500, given away to next suc- 
cessful contestants. 
25 Prizes of $100 Each 
so Prizes of 50 Each 
: too Prizes of 25 Each 
in “4 pay of letters of credit, which may be 
applied as part payment upon any pi . 
chased in our beans. “ —— 
Call or write at once for full particulars. A 
few hours’ work may win for youone of these 
generous prizes 
PHILIP WERLEIN, Limited, 
614-616 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La. 











Or the five continents Africa is said 
to possess the fewest newspapers, only 
about 200 publications being issued in 
the whole of the dark continent. Of 
these 30 are published in Egypt and 
the balance in European colonies, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








The ad reproduced below is an 
excellent expression of the idea 
suggested by the Business Man- 
agement department in PrinTERs’ 
InK of Dec, 13th. There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of buying done 
immediately after Christmas, on 
the part of those who were un- 
expectedly remembered on _ that 
day, as well as by those who be- 
cause of insufficient funds are 
obliged to make New Year’s day 
their gift-making occasion; and 
the dealer who suggests New 
Year presents in his ads, promptly 
and persuasively, ought to do 
some worth-while business in the 
week between the holidays. I 
have kept this ad, which appeared 
in the Danbury (Conn.) Evening 
News a year ago, because the 
wording seemed particularly 
happy and well suited to the oc- 
casion: 





“ONE GOOD GIFT DESERVES 
ANOTHER.” 


“Which the same” might have been 
said by Poor Richard, but wasn’t. 

Maybe you received an unexpected 
gift and have been disquieted by the 
thought that the giver may be thinking 
that “a fair exchange is no certainty.’ 
Maybe you overlooked somebody and 
are disturbed for that reason. 

Wouldn’t the giving of a New Year’s 
gift square things all around? 

Our holiday selling by far and away 
leads all the records for the store, but 
a ney store’s all-the-year-around 
stocks offer many gift possibilities, and 
there are many acceptable choosings 
here always. 

C. HOWARD DALEY & CO., 
259 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 





Here’s another of the same sort 
from the same source: 





NEW YEAR GIFTS. 
_ There are some uncomfortable con- 
tingencies that sometimes come from 
the receipt of an unexpected Xmas gift 
or the forgetting of an intended one. 
There’s no place like a jewelry store 
—ours for instance—for gift buying. 
Nearly everything in our stock is well 
suited for gift occasions, and the be- 
lated buyer will be sure to find his 
wishes anticipated here. 

C. HOWARD DALEY, 

259 Main Street, 

anbury, Conn. 





For An After-Christmas Clean Up of 
Broken Lots. 





An Odd Lot of 
Covered Vases to 
Be Sold at 
Nearly Half. 


These vases are of Ori- 
ental China in figure deco- 
rations, and the  decora- 
tions are in heavy gild- 
ing and warranted not to 
tarnish. These are remind- 
ers of a lot that were not 
entirely sold out during our 
holiday trade and so we 
now offer them at about 
half their intrinsic worth. 
If you are looking for an 
artistic ornament in china 
for niche or crevice here’s 
rare picking. 

24 inches high, 
$30 each, now $18. 

30 inches high, worth $45 
each, now $25. 


R. H. WHITE & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


worth 








= 

Excellent Introductory for a Cut-Price 
Sale Immediately Following Christ- 
mas—a Good Way to Move Goods 
That Must be Moved Now, Next 
Christmas or Not At All. 








To-morrow 


Morning— 


Promptl at 8 o’clock— 
we shall. have ready all the 
odds and ends, broken lots 
and mussed and_ tumbled 
holiday goods—for offering 
at sacrifice prices that will 
make sure of their _rid- 
dance quickly and complete- 
y. There is need for such 
a sale after such a Christ- 
mas business — following 
such a crush and jam as 
was the case last week. 
We’ve no store room for 
anything that is not spic 
and span—so this sale is a 
necessity—and we make it 
a monster bargain occasion, 
for we are most sweeping 
in our condemnation. 


SAKS & CO., 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Tue CHATTANOOGA News,” 

Every Evening Except Sunday. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

The enclosed “reader,” which is 
clipped from the Chattanooga News, 
is peculiarly timely and _ seasonable. 
“A Message From Mars” was witness- 
ed at a local theater the day before 
this ad appeared in print, which makes 
it quite timely. It is seasonable be- 
cause it calls attention to fresh coun- 
try products that are peculiarly palat- 
able at this time of year. Again, “A 
Message from Ma’s” home in the coun- 
try at “hog-killing time’ would prob- 
ably mention just such things as are 
eae for sale in the accompanying 

ocal. 


My judgment, as a newspaper ad 
writer, is that the ad to which I direct 
your attention is a very effective one 
of its kind—effective because the cap- 
tion attracts the attention of the 
reader, and causes it to be read, and 
because the “body” of the ad is im- 
pressive on account of its calling at- 
tention to several good things to eat in 


an original, and therefore, forceful 
way. : 

_What is tg opinion? Will you be 
kind enough to give it, either in a 


personal letter or in Printers’ INK. 
Yours fraternally, 
H. N. Patmer. 
17 Vine Street. 





The “reader” referred to, re- 
produced below, seems to justify 
Mr. Palmer’s good opinion and 
to deserve a larger space and 
better display, perhaps with a bit 
of seasoning in the way of prices: 





A MESSAGE FROM “MA’S” 
The list of good things to eat at the 
Palm Meat Market on West Sixth 
street reads like a message from “‘Ma’s” 
home in the country at hog-killing time. 
For instance: Fresh country sausage, 
backbone and spare ribs, country hams, 
frying sized chickens, fresh kettle ren- 
dered lard, pork tenderloins and choice 
line of all other meats. 
PALM MEAT MARKET, 
9 West Sixth Street. 
Virgil Jones, Manager, 





A Terse and Timely One That Wouid 
Be the Better for a Few Prices. 





: 
Fine Wines and 
Distillates 


For New Year’s receptions. 
From our vast stock of 
307. beverages you have 
ample choice of the purest 
wines and distillates for 
New Year’s receptions. 
CHRIS. XANDER’S 
“Quality House,” 
909 7th st. "Phone M. 274. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Good Kind to Print on Christmas 
Day or the Day After, As It Appear- 
ed in the Washington (D. C.) Star 
a Year Ago. 





Open a Savings 
Account with 
Your Xmas 
Money. 


You'll do the wise thing 
if you deposit the money 
you got Xmas in a savings 
account. It'll prove a good 
start for future savings and 
and you may add a dollar 
Or sO as you can space the 
money. Savings earn in- 
terest annually at the rate 
of 3 per cent. 

Glad to haxe your active 
business or personal ac- 
count. 

This bank offers its de- 
positors every convenience 
and every facility. Its suc- 
cess is the result of four- 
teen years’ persistent, pro- 
gressive management. De- 
posits now amount to more 
than a million dollars, 


UNION SAVINGS BANK, 
Bond Bldg., r4th St. & 
N. Y. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 











A Good Ad of an Article Whose Kind 
Is Not Advertised As It Deserves, 
And You'll Notice the Price is 
Quoted. From the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening Journal, 


Wake Up ina 
Warm House 


Our furnace damper reg- 
ulator will appeal to the 
shivering man who _ is 
obliged to make a chilly 
trip to the basement in the 
early morning to open the 
draughts on his heater, 

Or even for the man who 
has a chain running from 
the cellar to the side of his 
bed, for this works while 


you sleep. 
the clock hand to the 





Set 
time you wish the draughts 
opened in the morning, go 
to bed and sleep peacefully. 
For an hour or so before 
it is time for you to get up 
the regulator does the work 
and you wake up in a warm 
house. See this comfort 
giver at our main store. 

Price, only $5. 
ALBANY HARDWARE & 

IRON CO., 


39-43 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Newport, Washington. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Isn’t this somewhat extraordinary in 
the way of closing-out cut-price propo- 
sitions? It was clipped from a Spo- 
kane paper. Wish, if you use it, you’d 
send me a copy of Printers’ INK. 
Sincerely, 


D. H. TatMmapce. 





Yes, the advertising of bar- 
gains in caskets is truly extra- 
ordinary, and the ad is reproduced 
here for that reason alone. It 
seems almost like putting a prem- 
ium on suicide to advertise cas- 
kets at half price, but it may be 
that the undertaking concern 
owns the hearse, as suggested by 
the cut in the original ad, is also 
a stockholder in the cemetery, and 
thus has a chance to come out 
even or a little better. And that 
free ambulance service, day and 
night. Nothing lacking but a 
price list of poisons. Seriously, 
if this ad is intended for other 
undertakers and not for the “con- 
sumer,” it should say so in some 


“cs 


way, for this “jars.” 





CLOSING OUT 

at less than cost to manufacture—a 
large line of caskets. We are goin 
to wholesale and retail a full line o 
a special eastern factory. 

$200 caskets now $100. $150 caskets 
now $75. $100 caskets now $50. 
$so caskets now $25. $15 caskets now 


5. 
NEW ENGLAND UNDERTAKING 
COMPANY, 

208 Post St. Opposite Postoffice. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Free Ambulance Day or Night. 





Put Something Like This in Saturday 
Night’s Paper, Mr. Restauranter, 


TO-MORROW NIGHT’S 
New Year’s Eve 


and many social functions 
call for late hours and re- 
freshments To accommo- 
date our friends we will 
keep open as late as any- 
thing’s doing. 

Steamed Long Clams and 
other extras will be served 
in addition to the regular 
dishes, and we invite every- 
body to come around and 
eat the New Year in. 


JOHN BLAKE, 
Wooster Square 
Rooms, 

Danbury, Conn. 





Lunch 
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One That Wanamaker Printed Between 
Christmas and New Year’s, 1904. 
Just as Good for 1905 Except Per- 
haps in Descriptions 





Your New Year's 
Hat. 


Probably you’re planning 
to invest in a new Silk or 
Opera Hat for your New 
Year’s festivities —recep- 
tions, calls, parties or what 
not. Of course you want 
the best, most stylish hat 
you can get, and equally of 
course, you want to pay as 
little for it as is compatible 
with these qualities. 

The “Edward” Silk Hats 
present just the desired 
combination. The block is 
brand-new—crown belled just 
enough, brim handsomely 
set; in a variety of dimen- 
sions to suit different heads 
and faces, 

At $6—best among Silk 
Hats at that price; at $7.50 
—best at any price. 

Opera Hats, of the same 
relative goodness, at $6 and 
$7.50. 

Tuxedo Hats, correct to 
wear with dinner-jackets, at 
$3.50. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


New York, 





One of a Good Series Now Running 
In the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal. 








Have You Seen 
the Plan? 


We wish that every man 
in town who conducts his 
business from an_ office 
could see the new plans of 
the McGill Building. Mem- 
phis people hardly realize 
the extraordinary elegance 
of this new building. No 
single feature that could 
possibly enhance the value 
of this building has been 
omitted. Every tenant will 
have a private vault on his 
own floor, and the fittings 
throughout will surpass by 
a great deal those of any 
other office building within 
many hundred miles of 
Memphis, 

Write or telephone 


R. E. McGILL, 
205 Memphis Trust Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Office of the 
Datty AND SEMIeWEEKLY Press, 
MIpDDLETown, N. Y. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Inclosed you will find several ads 
ee ge from our local paper which I 
think worthy of your criticisms. 

The advertisements are changed 
about 4 times a week and take up 
4-inch space. 

Each article was advertised gocerding 
to the season of the year that suc 
grocery article or vegetable is used. 

Hoping same will be found in your 
Ready Made Ad department I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR PATMORE. 


They're very good ads, Mr. 
Patmore, but only one, this one, 
is suited to this season, and it 
is by no means the best one: 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP. 

Appetizing and delicious. Just the 
thing for those buckwheat cakes. 

Our Maple Syrup is absolutely pure, 
free from all grit or dirt and is care- 
fully prepared and bottled. 

Comes in standard size bottles, The 
price is exceptionally low for this grade 
of goods. Per quart, 35c. 

READY PAY STORE, 
111 North Street, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Some of the others will be re- 
produced when the things they 
advertise are in season. 


A Timely One From the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republican. 

















Any Game 
on Your 
Bill of Fare? 


If not, rent a gun from 


a day off 


us and_ take ‘ 
rabbits, 


among the quail, 
ducks and doves. 

Don’t overlook our fresh 
ammunition. Our U. M. C. 
factory loads are used by 
75 per cent of the_ local 
shooters who use _ factory 
loads. Notice the empty 
cartridge boxes you see in 
the country; they are prac- 
tically all U. M. and all 
bear our label. 

That “long shot at ducks” 
that you hear the boys talk- 
ing about was always made 
with one of Pinney’s special 
hand loaded duck shells that 
we sell every winter, and 
have now on hand. They 
are good for ten yards 
farther than any other shell 
you ever shot. 

PINNEY & ROBINSON, 

The Gun Store, 
40 North Center St., 
oenix, Ariz. 
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Another Timely One; For It’s a Case 
of “Now or Never’ with Calendars. 





Half Prices on 
Calendars 


A calendar sent to a 
friend before New Year’s 
is worth two sent after the 
first of January. And, with 
all our calendars 
reduced exactly one-half, 
your New Year’s remem- 
brances will cost you next 
to nothing. 

The assortment is_ still 
liberal; including all that 
are left of the splendid 
Wanamaker series — that 
were marvelously low- 
priced at their original 
markings. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York. 











This Ad, Appearing in the Napa 
(Cal.) Daily Journal the Day After 
the President’s Message Was Print- 
ed Should Have Received Unusual 
Attention Because of Its Quotation 
From That Message, Though It Is 
Good Entirely Aside From. That 
Feature. 





“A system of examina- 
tion of railroad accounts 
should be provided similar 
to that now conducted into 
the national banks by the 
bank examiners. few 
first class accounts, if 
they had proper direction 
and proper authority to in- 
spect books and _ papers, 
could accomplish much in 
preventing wilful violations 
of the law.”—From _ the 
President’s Message. 

- The present system of 
National Bank supervision 
and examinations, while not 
absolutely perfect, sets an 
exceedingly ‘high standard. 
It is this to which the Pres- 
ident refers. 

No depositor in a Na- 
tional Bank, honestly ‘and 
carefully managed, ever lost 
a dollar. 

_We endeavor to keep a 
high standard of safety in 
this Bank and invite the de- 
posits of those who appre- 
ciate such, 

THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF NAPA; 
N. E. Cor. First 
Brown Sts., 


Napa, Cal. 


and 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


Postal reform was the subject 
at the dinner of the Sphinx Club 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, December 12, 1905. 
President Presbrey presided, and 
the principal speaker was C. W. 
Post, projector of the Post Check, 
who said in part: 


You perhaps know of the efforts that 
have been made to induce Congress to 
furnish us common paper currency of 
the $1, $2 and $5 denominations with 
blank spaces to be printed on the face 
to be used when the tholder desires to 
send some money through the mail. 
The measure provides for no change in 
money except the form of printing the 
face. In the work of promoting the 
measure before Congress we have met 
with some curious things. One of the 
first strong obstacles was the opposition 
of Unit States Treasurer Ellis H. 
Roberts. His unexpressed objection 
to the measure was that he was 
a New York State man and_ one 
of the Senators from New York 
State was Thomas C. Platt, also presi- 
dent of one of the express com- 
panies. We have Mr. Platt’s own 
declaration, made before witnesses, that 
he was opposed to the measure on the 

round and for the reason that it would 
‘interfere with his business!’”? [I an- 


nounced a purpose to call the attention 


of the public to the malfeasance in 
office and demand of the Senate that 
the charges against one of their mem- 
bers be heard. I was plainly told! that 
the measure would never be adopted 
if, we made public these charges, Not- 
withstanding, we did file the charges, 
and demand the dismissal of Senator 
Platt. The case js now. before the 
preter committee and will, perhaps, 
e heard during the coming session. 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou is 
strongly in favor of the Post Check 
Currency System. You doubtless well 
understand that while the Postmaster- 
General may be in favor of such a 
measure, it is a different matter to get 
that sort of a measure through Con- 
gress. I have been repeatedly urged to 
join the forces of the Post Check Cur- 
rency with the parcels post people, but 
have always declined, believing that 
concentration of effort was more likely 
to bring about better results than to 
scatter. Another reason: We _  abso- 
lutely cannot have a parcels post until 
a new contract is made with the rail- 
toads for carrying the mails, Our 
Present cost is about $40,000,000 a 
year. Careful estimates indicate that 
at least $30,000,000 a year should be 
saved to the people. The average cost 
of transporting United States mail is 
7-9 cents a pound, or approximately 8 
cents. That means $160 a ton, or 
$6,400 per car load of 40 tons. There 
are some extreme cases where a small 
amount of mail is carried on a large 
yearly appropriation that runs the price 
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per pound very high. For instance, the 
mail for Tahiti from San Francisco 
costs $7.50 per pound, so that there is 
a loss - $7.18 on every pound, But 
the average cost is about 8 cents per 
pound. his is a wonderfully round, 
juicy plum to the railroad companies, 
and those who get an annual bite of 
this plum naturally dislike to see any 
change. Some estimator conected with 
the parcels post movement computes 
that 228,000,000 packages with an aver- 
age of 9 pounds each would approxi- 
mately represent the first. year’s vol- 
ume of business, and estimating at 8 
cents per pound this would apparently 
cost the Government $188,160,000, The 
gross revenue at the proposed 
rates would be $50,160,000. This 
would leave a loss of $138,000,000 on 
the first year’s parcels post business. 
Now, when you consider that the 
present annual postal deficit ranges 
around $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 it 
becomes painfully evident that neither 
Congress nor the people would advo- 
cate such a procedure. I am not ready 
to endorse the above estimate, but 1 
feel quite justified in saying that under 
a fair contract with the railroads a 
parcels post could be established that 
would not only be self-sustaining but 
bring a revenue to the Government, and 
under the proposed new contract the 
earnings at our present rate of postage 
would yield a very handsome clear pro- 
fit annually to the Department. During 
the last year a movement has been on 
foot among retail ‘grocers throughout 
the country in opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post. Fear is 
expressed that under the a? 9 pest 
the thrifty man would make his pur- 
chases from a city department store. 
In order to gather practical informa- 
tion on the subject, I instructed our 
salesmen throughout England, Scot- 
land and Ireland to interview retail 
grocers as to the effect of the parcels 
post on their business. The general 
concensus of opinion was that the par- 
cels post was not only no detriment, 
but a direct advantage to the retail 
merchant. It permitted him to secure 
small packages from the city wholesale 
merchants at a low rate of transporta 
tion and also allowed him to make 
deliveries from his own store to cus- 
tomers in outlying districts at a very 
much less cost than wnder the old 
form of delivery. The value of librar- 
ies is conceded, but their work is 
feeble compared with the vast educa- 
tional work of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. The second-class mail privilege 
should be extended rather than re- 
stricted. Puhblications should be carried 
to the people at the lowest possible 
rates. et us accord full credit to 
Mr. Madden who has charge of the 
2nd class matter. He has n ¢arn- 
estly endeavoring to conduct his de 
partment on as small a loss as pos- 
sible, handicapped as he is by the 
fearful over-payment to the railroads. 
I would suggest the appointment of 
a committee in your association 

urge the appointment of a similar com- 
mittee in the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. Bring the power of the 
two associations to bear upon Congress 


— 
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towards a more equitable contract with 
the railroads, 

John Brisben Walker, intro- 
duced by Chairman Presbrey as 
the greatest expert in the United 
States to-day in the theory of 
Parcels Post: 

I am free to confess that the Post 
Check is clear, simple and ingenious. I 
am glad to be able to talk to men who, 
with a leader like Mr. Post, coud bring 
about postal reform in the course of a 
year or two if they only made up their 
minds to do it. But I tell you frankly 
you will not do it, gentlemen. You 
will go back to your business and you 
will let the United States Government 
go to hell, so far as you are all con- 
cerned! I wish I knew how to wake you 
up on a matter of so much importance 
to you all. I figure that there are five 
hundred millions of dollars lost an- 
nually, and that you advertising men 
are the greatest losers. This loss goes 
back fifty years. Fifty years ago we 
were in a fair way to have a postoffice, 
Recall the history of the postoffice in 
England. The rate was a shilling a 
letter for one hundred miles, delivered 
by private carriage. When an attempt 
was made to e€ a government post- 
office there were exactly the same ar- 
guments used as to-day with reference 
to parcels post. It would interfere with 
the private ownership of property. 
Carry a letter for less than a shilling? 
It could not done. Article after 
article appeared in the newspapers to 
rove that a letter could not be carried 
or less than a shilling per hundred 
miles. Fifty years ago the express 
companies of this country awakened to 
the fact that, in the natural develop- 
ment of things, the United States Post- 
office would sweep them out of exist- 
ence. They saw that they must try 
to get possession of the postoffices. 
First it was _a lobby to control the 
Senate and House of Kepresentatives. 
Then they grew more ingenious and 
they put their men into office. Madden 
is one of the tools of the express com- 
panies. They have an organization 
called, I believe, the National Chamber 
of Commerce, and pay able men to 
write articles in their behalf. They 
put Loud of California into the Sen- 
ate. They control postal affairs, and no 
Postmaster-General has ever dared to 
wage war on them. Oh the shame of 
it, gentlemen, and yet you have onl 
yourselves to blame because you will 
not make the good: fight for reform. 
It costs six thousand per cent more 
to send a package from New York to 
Newark, New Jersey, than it does to 
send the same package to Germany. 
There is free delivery everywhere in 
Germany. Over there u can send 
110 Ibs. for 30 cents. ‘ou can send 
a package for a quarter of a cent @ 
pound from one end of Germany to 
the extreme end of Austro-Hungary— 
a thousand miles. Yet, here in Ameri- 
ca, we have a_ postoffice department 
talking of not being able to handle 
packages at 16 cents a pound. You 
could bring fruit from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and make money 
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out of it, too, at a cent a pound if 
transportation systems were what they 
should be. I had the whole Postoffice 
Department howling murder after I 
published the first two articles on 
postal reform in the Cosmopolitan a 
year or so ago. They replied by num- 
erous articles, many by the 
New York Times. The Times, by the 
way, is a favorite medium for the pub- 
lication of governmental articles, par- 
ticularly those written in defense of 
the Postoffice Department. I went 
down to the American News Company 
and said to Mr. Farrell, the manager, 
“You have the government privilege of 
a cent a pound.” “Yes,” he replied. 
“You send out periodicals from here 
at a cent a pound?” “Yes,” he 
answered. “How many?” I demanded. 
“Mr. Walker,” said “the rate of 
a cent a pound is so high that fully 
70 per cent of our periodicals are sent 
by express. We can’t afford to pay a 
cent a pound.” The question of pack- 
ages is governed by the law of aver- 
ages. A package in the United States 
goes but 38 miles. Now, what does it 
cost to move a package 38 miles? 
One-tenth of a cent a pound, that’s ali, 
If you would give to the merchants of 
this city a stamp so that they could put 
that stamp on a box and turn it over 
to the first wagon that came along, 
there would be money in it at a cent a 
pound delivered, and from 38 miles 
the average would be brought down to 
10 miles. I am presenting you cold, 
solid facts, taken from the records of 

rmany, Belgium, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Austro-Hungary. Do you suppose 
they are carrying packages over there 
for fun? Not much; there’s money in 
it. Then why should we in this coun- 
try pay 6,000 per cent more than they pay in 
Germany? It isn’t the railways that 
are to blame; it’s the express com- 
panies. I have talked with the presi- 
dents of railways and they all told me 
that their interests are not with the 
express companies. A shipment of 
merchandise resolves itself into pack- 
ages. Now, what would happen if you 
were able to have these packages dis- 
tributed? I talked with James J. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern, the 
other day. He said, “Mr. Walker, 
every car that we have got in our ser- 
vice stands idle five days out of six.” 


The other days are taken up by the 


switching of the cars to the loadin 
place, the time spent in loading, an 
the switching of the car back into the 
train. Suppose Mr. Conne here orders 
a piece of flannel goods from Zanes- 
ville, .. The manufacturer in Zanes- 
ville waits until he gets enough mer- 
chandise together to fill a car and 
then ships it to New York. The goods 
come in big cases, consigned, say, to 
Claffin. The cases have to be re- 
opened, the packages distributed, and 
it will be perhaps a couple of weeks 
before Mr. Conne gets his piece of 
flannel goods, and most of the time 
that car lies idle. If goods were put 
up in packages originally and the par- 
cels post was in effect all these delays 
would be obviated. Whenever the ex- 
press companies or postoffice depart- 
ment want to destroy the idea of th 
parcels post, they send out petitions 
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stated that country merchants 
parcels post became 
country merchant 
would be vastly benefited. He would 
be able to Supply the people in his 
vicinity with the very class of goods 
that they most wanted. He could order 
these goods direct from the wholesale 
supply houses and receive them prompt- 
1 He would not have to carry as 
large a stock of merchandise as he does 
to-day, would not have so much mone 
tied up. We are spending twenty mil- 
lions of dollars a year in this country 
on the rural delivery system. What do 
these wagons carry? Letters, newspa- 
pers, magazines. They could peut’ f 
merchandise to the farmer just as well. 
But this brilliant postoffice department 
of ours says that these wagons cannot 
carry merchandise. It would cost too 
povin It is cheaper to run _ these 
wagons empty. 

Roy V. Somerville, treasurer of 
the Sphinx Club of London, Eng., 
and non-resident member of the 
Sphinx Club of New York: 


I have just returned from England 
where I have been living for several 
ears. Over there we have an excel- 
ent parcels post system which is giv- 
ing great satisfaction to everybody. Be- 
cause of this parcels post I have been 
able to get my chickens and eggs and 
the like from Ireland at about half 
the price I paid for the same in Lon- 
don. My doctor used to send medi- 
cines to me regularly by the parcels 
post. It is decidedly convenient and 
economical, and it is a surprise to me 
that it is not in general use here. It 
is nearly twelve years since I have 
been in America for any length of 
time. I have had some ye aoe od 
of looking over American advertising 
as it is done to-day and I am proud 
of the progress that has been made. In 
your outdoor advertising you have got- 
ten away from the use of the primary 
colors. I was going up trroth street 
the other day and I discovered a long 
series of painted signs in which I don’t 
think that one of the primary colors 
existed. They were all painted in soft, 
harmonious, beautiful tints. The let- 
of the advertisements was most 


which a 
would be ruined if 
a reality. The 


tering 
artistic and the subject matter of the 
advertisements were plain, simple, dig- 
nified, convincing. There was none of 
the exaggeration and spread-eagle style 


of other days. The typographical ef- 
fects, as well as the reading matter, 
in your advertising in magazines and 
newspapers have improved wonderfully 
also. The public has been educated up 
to a higher standard, or the advertiser 
has been forced to adopt a_ higher 
standard, and the results are most 
gratifying. But I do not understand 

hy you have not invaded foreign coun- 
tries more than you have. American 
advertisers who have applied American 
advertising to English methods of do- 
ing business have invariably been suc- 
cessful in England. The number of 
American advertisers who have not 
studied the conditions abroad, or the 
ways of doing business, and who have 
attempted to buck up against the stone 
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wall of British prejudice, is many. I 
do not think that the manufacturers 
of any country are as thoroughly well 
posted as to the proper method of ap- 
proaching their own customers as the 
manufacturers of the United States. 
From personal observation in England, 
Belgium, Germany, France, etc., I do 
not believe there are any exporters who 
do business in those countries who 
make less study of the conditions that 
prevail there than the American ad- 
vertiser. I think it is a shame that this 
is so. You are certainly up against it 
so far as your export trade is concern- 
ed. You must study conditions abroad 
if you would succeed. You have 
mastered the conditions of things at 
home as the advertisers of no other 
country have. You can send your 
goods across to London for less money 
than you can to Kansas City or Chicago. 
There is no duty. he newspaper ad- 
vertising costs you less. The difficul- 
ties that existed a few years ago as to 
blocks or cuts have been removed, and 
it is not necessary to use as much 
space as formerly to get results. There 
are opportunities over there by the 
hundred for the American advertiser. 
Really, “it makes me tired,” as you 
Say over here, to see the great loss that 
is accruing to you people as prospec- 
tive and present exporters to-day in 
not taking advantage of the opportun- 
ities offered abroad. 


+> 


NO DELAY. 
Butterick Building. 
New York, December 18, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Several rumors have come to us to 
the effect that the issues of the But- 
terick publications, commencing with 
February, would either be late in 
reaching the public or would not come 
out at all, owing to the labor troubles 
of the Typographical Union. 

Were it not for the frequent repeti- 
tion of these rumors it would seem 
hardly necessary to state to you that 
our editions will be printed in full and 
circulated promptly with the exception 
that the Delineator may possibly be 
one day late in New York City alone. 

Your clients may rest assured also 
that in quality our publications will be 
fully up to their usual high standard. 

Truly yours, 
Ratpex Titon, 
Manager of Adwertising. 
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READS ALL OVER AGAIN. 

StratForD, Canada, Dec. 12, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Find enclosed check for $3 to pa 
for copy of Mr. Geo. P. Rowell’s boo 
“Forty Years an Advertising Agent” 
and Printers’ INK for one year. I 
have been very much interested in 
Mr. Rowell’s reminiscences and want 
to read them all over again. In addi- 
tion to the information they convey 
they possess a suhtle humor that is 
quite refreshing in these days of 
sterility in the genuine article. 

Yours trulv, 
W. M. O’Betrne. 
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Three Hundred Dollars 
Award. 


One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Dollars Award. 








Seventy-five Dollars Award. 





The above three cash prizes will be paid for the best 
advertisement or article on Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory—now undergoing its thirty-eight annual revision. 
The competition opens on January 24, 1906, and closes not 
later than December 15 of the same year. Adwriters, 
editors, publishers, newspaper men and all persons inter- 
ested in advertising are invited to participate in the 
contest. To those who signify a willingness to do so, 
printed matter will be mailed on application, free of charge, 
that is calculated to assist them to collect facts which are 
deemed valuable to be brought out in the advertisements 
or articles which are to be prepared. To those who are 
not familiar with the book itself a copy of the 1905 issue 
of the Directory will be sold at a discount from the regular 
price, $10, upon written declaration that the book is desired 
for the express purpose to participate in the above prize 
competition. There is, however, absolutely no obligation 
to buy a book. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST: 


FIRST. 

Any adsmith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such 
an advertisement of Rowell’s American Newspaper Direct- 
ory as he believes calculated to influence the sales of 
copies of that work. 





SECOND. 
The advertisement, or article,so prepared, must be 
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inserted once in any newspaper or periodical occupying 
space worth at schedule rates at least five dollars. 
THIRD. 

The adsmith shall then send by letter mail a copy of 
the advertisement cut from the paper, ina sealed envelope, 
addressed to the editor of PRINTER’ INK. He shall also 
send to the same address a-perfect copy of the paper, 
with the advertisement marked. 

FOURTH. 

Upon receipt of these, the editor of PRINTERS’ INK 
will cause a coupon good for one year’s paid-in-advance 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK to be sent to the adsmith 
at his address given in the letter, as a part consideration 
for his effort. 

FIFTH. 

Once each week the advertisements so received will 
be compared, and the one deemed best of all received 
during the week will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ INK, 
giving name and address of the constructor and name 
and date of the paper in which it had insertion, and to 
the constructor of the advertisement chosen as best each 
week acopy of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory 
for 1905 will be sent, carriage paid, as a further mark of 
recognition. 

SIXTH. 

At a date when it is deemed that the competition has 
progressed far enough, and not later than December 15, 
1906, the competition will be closed. A total revision of 
all advertisements will then be made, and out of all 
received the three best will be chosen, and cash prizes 
awarded as follows: $300 for the first one in merit, $125 for 
the second one in merit, and $75 for the third one in merit. 
This competition is open to all comers and one may sub- 
mit as many advertisements as desired, provided they are 
treated as stated in article two ofthis contest. Thesame 
writer may win one or all three of the cash prizes. 

SEVENTH. 

Checks for these amounts will be mailed to the suc- 
cessful contestants before Christmas Day, 1906, and their 
prize advertisements will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ INK, 
together with half-tone portraits of the writers. 

Address all communications to 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Most Convenient, Reliable 
and Satisfactory 


We have used Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory exclusively for quite 
a number of years. Weconsider it the 
most convenient, reliable and satisfactory 
publication of this kind that there is in 
the market. We are very glad to give 
you our opinion of the work. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., 
Printing Presses. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
December 18, 1905. 











Discarded All Others. 


It used to seem to us that a newspaper 
directory so shy of circulation “figures” as is 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, as 
compared with other similar publications, was 
not a very useful help in the placing of adver- 
tising. But as we go forward we gain in expe- 
rience and our conclusion is that your publication 
is the most valuable after all. We have dis- 
carded all other sources of information as to 
“circulation.” 





Mito B. Stevens & Co., Patent Attorneys. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 18, 1905. 
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Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 


Mr. Chas. J. Zingg, Mégr. 


Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 14th 
enclosing “Thirty Opinions. ” 

In response to your request, 
we take pleasure in commending your 
Newspaper Directory to those desiring 
reliable data concerning American 


periodicals. 


Yours very truly, 


mo of New Business. 
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Chas. J. Zingg, 
Printers' Ink Publ'g Co., 
# 10 Spruce St., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:- 


Your letter to Mr. Plant requesting 


our opinion of Rowell's American Newspaper 
Directory has been handed to the writer. 

We find it very useful and satis- 
factory, and probably have more confidence 
in its reports than any other directory in 
our file. 


Very truly yours, 


THOM T COMPANY 
Per 
Adv. Mer. 
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Nothing Left To Guess-Work. 


LAW OFFICES OF 
R. Ss. & A. B. LACEY 
(ESTABLISHED 1869) 
PACIFIC BUILDING, 622 & 624 F STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December 15, 1905. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :— 


In this tardy acknowledgment of receipt of 
the 1905 issue of the Rowell Directory we wish to express 
our entire satisfaction with this highly valuable compend- 
ium of newspaper information. The word ‘‘ information” 
is emphasized advisedly as the Rowell Directory embodies 
only such data as are of essential use to the advertiser, no 
matter what his class, and in a most convenient form; but 
most important of all is the element of absolute authenticity. 
In your compilation you have left nothing to the ‘‘ guess- 
work” of the advertiser concerning circulations merely 
alleged, In short we find the Rowell Directory more satis- 


factory than any other. 


Very truly yours, 


R. 8, & 
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THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY, 
55 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


December 18, 1905. 





Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


10 Spruce St., City. 


Gentlemen: - 


Replying to your favor 


of the 14th inst. asking us to 


express an opinion of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 


for 1905, we are pleased to 








state that as an advertisers’ 
guide we do not see how it 


could be bettered. 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 


Chief Inspector. 
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THe Carson TRENCH MACHINE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. INCORPORATED 1893. 
Makers and Lessors of Patented Hoisting and Conveying Machines. 


16 Dorrance St. Charlestown District. 


Boston, December 16, 1905. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen :—We consider Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory as one of 
our most valuable books of reference 
and keep it within constant reach, al- 
though our business requires little or 
no advertising outside the prominent 
Engineering and Contract Journals, 
which as a rule keep us constantly re- 
minded of their existence. 


We follow the letting of sewer con- 
tracts in all parts of the country, 
and the Directory'’s office is to sup- 
ply names of newspapers published in 
localities where such contracts are 


let, enabling us through them to get 
early information as to the successful 
bidders. 


We find this to be a more satis fac- 
tory method than depending upon the 
newspaper clipping agency. 


Yours very truly, 
CARSON ANS CHINE COMPANY. 


Per S 
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December 16, 1905. 


Printers’ Ink, 


10 Spruce Street, : 
New York City: 


Gentlemen—Replying to yours of the 
15th instant, I beg to state that I 
find Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory invaluable in my work as Ad- 
vertising Manager of this company and 
especially in selecting our lists of 
newspapers each year We are using 
this season over 1,500 agricultural 
newspapers from Maryland to Florida, 
and from the Atlantic to Texas and 
Arkansas, and we could not have gotten 
along without its faithful guidance. 

Wishing the Directory many more 
years of useful life, 


I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Advertising Mgr.. 
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A SOCK= 
DOLOGER > 


— —T “Y 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 











39 and 137 COLUMBUS avg 
BOSTON, U. 6. A. 
20.8 segness. ~FeTTence,” soston. 


B. 26.6.0: coos. Boston, Mass., Dec. 15th, 1905. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:-- 


Replying to your favor of the l4th‘the only thing we 
can say of the directory is that we wish it was not so difficult 
to get sone understanding of what the circulation of a newspaper is. 
After diligently perusing your directory for sometime we turn to 
Ayer's,or some other simply arranred directory, and get some idea 
of what we wish to know. ; 





Very truly yours, 
POTTER DRUG & CHPAICAL ae 


a 








There is an old story of two skunks, who 
met by a road side and having done what 
they could to give tone to the atmosphere 
and were comparing notes, when a gasoline 
automobile whizzed by; and one, looking 
after the machine, turned to the other and 
said almost in despair: 


What’s the Use? 
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4 Se ae 
Forty Years an 
Advertising _ 
Agent 


By George P. Rowell 





A delightful and instructive book, whose author has 
for almost half a century been the most con- 
spicuous figure in American advertising affairs. 
The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
* * * 
The book contains much of hopeful instruction for young men and 
women who have made, or expect to make, a knowledge of adver- 
tising matters a subject for study or a means of gaining a livelihood. 
It is supplemented by a comprehensive and exhaustive index, by 
means of which every reference to a name, thing, newspaper, book, 
periodical, advertisement, place, locality, quotation, subject of discus- 
sion, incident or anecdote may be turned to without search or delay. 
About 600 pages, 5x 8, set in long - primer, 
with many halftone portraits. Cloth and gold, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any one remitting THree DoLiars between now and 
January 1, 1906, will receive a copy of the book, car- 
riage paid, and a coupon, good for one year’s paid-in- 
advance subscription to Printers’ Inx. The price for 
a yearly subscription to PrinTERS’ INK is $2.00. The 
coupon is transferable, or it may be applied in exten- 
sion of present subscriptions. 

This special offer is only good 

during the period above stated. 


Address, enclosing check for $3.00, Cuas. J, Zincc, 
Manager Printers Inx Publishing Company, 


10 Spruce St., New York City. 




















